THE LUTHERAN 


“Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’? 


"AND JESUS SAID":—"He that is not with me, is against me and 
He that gathereth not with me, scattereth."' 


HN oeliog WE 
Three Sayings of Jesus Selected 


By Paul J. Hoh, A. A. Zinck, and E. F. Krauss 


Sweden in 1638 by Holger Lundbergh 

Saved or Damned—Which? by Charles A. Puls 
From Apostolic Times. by Robert C. Horn 

Key to Revelation by J.C. Kunzmann 

National Welfare Department \.L.c. Bulletin 


A Strong Body Places to Worship 
D. Burt Smith Amos J. Traver 

Book Reviews Open Letters . 

News Stories News Letters 


PASTORS AND CONGREGATIONS 
Pastor George W. Miley uses "The Lutheran" 


ENVELOPE MESSAGE 


EITHER FOR OR AGAINST 


There is no such thing as being neutral in respect to the work of the King- 
dom. You are either for or against. There are powerful forces in the world 
scattering men and women, tossing them like driftwood unless they have the Rock 
of Ages to cling to. 

How may we gather them? One way is by giving to the support of the Board 
ot American Missions. “Gathering” describes the Board’s work with peculiar 

ess 
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A NEW OFFICE 


Parish and Church School Board Provides 
Associate Secretary for Leadership 
Education 


Tue Rev. ArtHuR H. Gertz of Spring 
City, Pa., has just accepted the call of the 
Parish and Church School Board to be- 
come Associate Secretary of the Board in 
charge of Leadership Education. 

This is not a new work of the Board, 
but it is a new office. The Parish and 
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Church School Board has been projecting 
a program of leadership education for 
many years, but the work has been done 
by members of the staff in conjunction 
with their regular activities. The Board 
has always recognized the importance of 
the work, but it was only recently that 
provisions were made to make it a definite 
department of the work of the Board un- 
der the direction of one member of the 
staff. 

Pastor Getz came to the new work 
March 15. For the past fourteen years he 
has been pastor of the Spring City Lu- 
theran Church of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Prior to that time he was pas- 
tor of the Columbia-Chestnut Hill Parish, 
Columbia, Pa., for three years. In his 
parishes and in his synod Pastor Getz has 
always been active and successful in edu- 
cational work. He has been a member of 
the Committee on Parish Education of the 
Ministerium for the past twelve years and 
in addition is at present chairman of their 
Committee on Summer Schools. He has 
been a frequent speaker at parish educa- 
tion conferences, conventions, and insti- 
tutes, and has served as instructor and 
dean in leadership schools and classes in 
various places. For a number of years he 
has supervised church schools in his con- 
gregations and communities. In recent 
years, Pastor Getz has been a frequent 
contributor to the periodicals and other 
publications of the Board. 

Pastor Getz is a native of Scranton, Pa., 
where he was confirmed in Christ Lu- 
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theran Church. After completing the grade 
schools he took a business course at Scran- 
ton College of Business and was in busi- 
ness for several years. He then attended 
Allentown Preparatory School and Muh- 
lenberg College, graduating from Muhlen- 
berg in 1919. Post-graduate work leading 
to an M.A. degree was completed at the 
University of Pennsylvania. He attended 
the Philadelphia Theological Seminary and 
received the B.D. degree in 1922. 

Accompanying Pastor Getz to Philadel- 
phia will be Mrs. Getz and their three 
children: Arthur, Theodore, and Dorothy 
Rose. 

Pastor Getz’ first work will be the pro- 
motion of leadership training classes, com- 
munity schools, summer schools for church 
workers, and camps throughout the 
Church. In addition to this he will have 
the supervision of all records in connec- 
tion with leadership education and will 
pass on the accreditation of teachers and 
deans for leadership training work. 

The Board is prepared to support this 
work in the Church with a feeling that 
it is one of the most important activities 
that the congregations of the Church can 
develop. The Board asks the support of 
the Church in launching this’ enlarged 
activity. 


LATEST FROM CHINA 


Encouraging News From Shantung Received 
by Board of Foreign Missions 


Tue Rev. P. P. ANSPACH, president of our 
mission in China, wrote from Tsingtao, 
Shantung Province, under date of January 
31, 1938, in part as follows: 

“We are quite satisfied to postpone all 
building operations, including that of pur- 
chasing materials. We do anticipate in- 
creasing costs. The Japanese civilians al- 
ready are returning and the great program 
of rebuilding factories and shops faces 
them. The demand for labor and materials 
will be very great for the next two or 
three years, so that building costs are 
bound to mount. 

“Dr. Cooper is badly needed. The Rev. 
Theodore Scholz will leave on furlough, 
which will throw more responsibility for 
the Tsingtao district upon me, leaving me 
very little time for the Tsimo district. A 
few days ago Pastor Chang of the Tsimo 
field, who has taken much responsibility 
there, was admitted to our hospital. He 
has diabetes with some other complica- 
tions, which will undoubtedly make him 
unfit for work for many months. We are, 
therefore, eager that the Coopers be al- 
lowed to proceed to China as quickly as 
possible. 

“Conditions here are rapidly becoming 
normal. The port is being cleared of ob- 
structions caused by the sinking of old 
Chinese warships before the Chinese troops 
left. The railway from here to Tsinan will 
be operating in another month. All of us 
feel that Tsingtao is safe from further in- 
volvement in this war, unless other na- 
tions are drawn into it. In view of all this 
we think there should not be any hesita- 
tion in having our older missionaries re- 
turn soon. Our Presbyterian friends are 


‘been directly affected. Some days ago sol- 
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allowing some of their people to come back 
and some are proceeding to their interior 
stations. | 

“The destruction of property here did 
not involve any of our property; and so far 
there has been no attempt to occupy any of 
our property by the incoming troops. While 
there have been regrettable incidents, yet 
our people, as far as we know, have not 


diers climbed over the wall of our city | 
property in Tsimo during the night and 

stole $70.00 from refugees who were stay- 

ing there. This money was soon returned 

and an officer called upon me to apologize 

and to assure us that the offender has been 

punished. Both the Tsingtao Bible Intsitute 
and the Tsimo Middle School are expected 

to re-open on February 18. A number of 

our congregations have been very hard hit 

by the scattering of people. Some will re- 

turn, but perhaps there are many who will 

never get back to their former occupations 

and so we face grave problems as regards 

leadership and self-support. 

“What you write about sending a doctor 
out is of real interest to us. We shall 
eagerly await further information. 

“We are glad to report that all are well. 
We are grateful to our heavenly Father 
for having preserved both Chinese and for- 
eign workers during a critical period. We 
are thankful for the interest and support 
extended by the Church at home.” 


TED STUMP SAYS ABOUT 
FILMS. 


Your IssuE of February 23 carried pic- 
tures which were “commended.” That has 
a variance of meaning which might lead 
to complications. Pictures which I would 
commend would be very few. In that class 
just now are: 


“In Human Hearts”—Family 

“Adventures of Tom Sawyer”—Family 

“Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs’—| 
Family 
Those pictures which can be recom- 

mended as good entertainment: | 

Musical—“The Goldwyn Follies”—Family 

Historical—“Gold Is Where You Find It” 
—Mature 

Comedy—“A Yank at Oxford”—Mature 

Comedy—“Bringing Up Baby”—Family 

Musical—“Sally, Irene and Mary”— 
Mature 

Comedy—‘“A Slight Case of Murder”— 
Mature 

Historical—“The Buccaneer”—Mature 

Historical—‘In Old Chicago”—Mature 

Comedy—‘Penrod and His Twin Brother” 
—Family 

Drama—“The Hurricane”—Mature 
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done unto thee.” 


THIS IS ALL He 
asked. He had healed 
the man, had given 
him a new lease on 
life. He might have 
asked in return some 
tremendous service. 
But He didn’t. He 
asked only that the 
restored one go back 
home and, in his life, 
give evidence of 
what God had done 
for him. 

y There were times when Jesus asked more than this. 


cCo 


i . preach... heal... cleanse... give,” He commanded on 
(1e occasion. And on enoen “Ye shall be witnesses unto 
ie... unto the uttermost part of the earth.” He knew how 


[ a lecee tasks; He knew how to challenge to the utmost. 


| at He also knew where to begin. 
i We are so conscious of the great tasks—the righting of a 
\ orld that is upside down, the saving of the world’s lost 
juillions, the ushering in of the Kingdom of God—we are 
Lcely to overlook the first, the immediate, task. We are 
‘) conscious of what gigantic services are needed, we forget 
tae simple, obligatory service that lies closest to hand. We 
2°e so conscious of the great things we could do, had we 
ut the talents and the power—we fail to realize that there 
i one thing we can do, without gifts other than those we do 
possess. Jesus asks a very simple thing of us: In your plain, 
eedinary, everyday life give evidence of what God has done 
for you. 
There is no need for eloquence, for knowledge of tech- 
t que, for ability to argue all the deep problems of life, for 
2rsonal magnetism and power. A halting, stumbling “Well, 
payway, this is what He has done for me,” is all the elo- 
and technique and argument and magnetic power 
De bods needs. If men will not be persuaded by this, they 
; Il not be persuaded by anything. 

And what matter if they will not be persuaded? What 
pe sibility have we for their persuasion? Our respon- 
bility is, “Shew how great things God hath done unto thee.” 
This is all Jesus asks—at least at the beginning. But He 

yes ask that. And He asks it of all. He asks it of me. 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 


Pau J. Hon. 


_ “And he that sent me is with me: the Father 
lath not left me alone: for I do always those 
(2ings that please him.” John 8: 29. 


_ JESUS LIVED at all times with the assurance that the divine 
fresence was with Him, no matter what the external cir- 
“umstances amid which He moved. And He strove to do 
ways those things which were well pleasing to God. Be- 
i 7veen Him and His heavenly Father there was a perfect 
; lowship of loving confidence and an obedience which 
: ive Him strength for every experience. 
| His Jewish contemporaries could not understand this 
(lationship. They looked upon His claim thereto as blas- 
{1emous. Our Lord sought to explain to them whence He 
‘ume, and why they should believe on Him. “Ye are of this 
‘orld: I am not of this world. If ye believe not that I am 
| 2, ye shall die in your sins.” “He that sent me is true: and 
speak to the world, those things which I have heard of 
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AND JESUS SAID—— 


“Return to thine own house, and shew how great things God hath 


Luke 8: 39. 


him.” “He that sent me is with me: the Father hath not left 
me alone.” 

The truth of this claim is manifest in every word and 
deed of our Saviour’s life, and particularly during the days 
of His Passion, when He moved on in calm confidence, 
assured that He was carrying out the will of God, and that 
God was with Him, and would not forsake Him. Even on 
the Cross He could speak of “my God,’ and could address 
Him as “Father.” 

Such a thought ought not to have sounded strange to 
these Jewish people. They believed, and rightly so, that it 
was the divine guidance, protection and blessing that ac- 
counted for their very existence. Their sacred literature 
rang with promises to the same effect. “Fear not,’ “when 
thou passest through the waters, I will be with thee: and 
through the rivers they shall not overflow thee.” Jesus was 
but giving utterance to that which had been frequently 
promised of God. 

Christians may have the same comfort, encouragement 
and assurance. Jesus declared to His disciples: “Lo, I am 
with you alway even unto the end of the world.” Our Lord 
cannot fail to keep His promise. His word stands eternally 
sure. Of course His disciples must do “those things that 
please him.” They must endeavor to bring their lives into 
harmony with His will, seeking to know and to do that 
which He desires. Persistent and wilful sin, refusal to ac- 
knowledge Him in all our ways, and to worship Him in the 
beauty of holiness, will surely destroy that fellowship which 
assures the divine Presence. 

The law of the Kingdom is: “Draw nigh unto God and he 
will draw nigh unto you.” If we hear the Word of God reg- 
ularly, and give it obedience: if we faithfully use the holy 
sacrament: if we engage in sincere prayer: if we forsake 
all manner of evil, and strive to live Christlike lives, we 
may be assured that God will fulfill His promises. He will 
be with His people. In that fellowship they will find strength. 

Milwaukee, Wis. A. A. Zincx, D.D. 


“Let not your heart be troubled: ye believe 
in God, believe also in me.” John 14: 1. 


Man HAS ALWAYS been inclined to give way to worry, 
anxiety and inward commotion and to sacrifice peace, con- 
tentment and calmness of mind. This tendency has been 
aggravated in recent years not only by the personal troubles 
which deprive many of soothing rest and wholesome calm- 
ness but also by the accelerating growth of types of govern- 
ment which rob the individual of liberty and by the agoniz- 
ing threat of another World War. 

Men who devote themselves to a scientific study of man 
have repeatedly pointed out in recent times in books and 
addresses the serious danger one incurs in submitting to 
worry, anxiety and a divided mind. Many things.have been 
written and said by psychologists and psychiatrists that are 
foolish and even silly, but they also advocate wholesome 
practices. It is to our interest to distinguish between the 
good and the bad, between the true and the false. Their 
warnings should be heeded in this respect, for a failure to 
practice calmness and to cultivate inner serenity may lead 
to much misery, suffering and even insanity. 

Jesus, the Incarnate Son of God, by Whom all things 
were made, perfectly understands the human soul and gave 
this command to His disciples to prepare them for the com- 
ing event of His sacrificial death. However, the principles 
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contained in this command are not limited to a special occa- 
sion but must characterize the human personality under all 
circumstances if growth in grace and the likeness of the 
Son of God are to be secured. 

The motive by which this command is enforced is brief 
but all comprehensive. Those who were originally addressed 
were Jews who believed in their Jehovah God, Who revealed 
Himself in the Old Testament as a just God and as a Father 
Who loveth and pitieth His children. For almost three years 
these men had lived in intimate fellowship and communion 
with the Incarnate Son of God and had been privileged to 
behold His miracles and to listen to His Divine Teaching. 
A sincere belief in Him could not fail to put to flight all 
doubt, anxiety, worry and mental trouble. 

To us has been graciously granted the revelation con- 


SWEDEN IN 1638 


Country Whence Came Colony to Delaware Developed Under Gustavus , 
Adolphus and Oxenstierna | 
Special to “The Lutheran” by Holger Lundbergh, New York 


WHEN THE GREAT Gustavus Adolphus 
died in the battle of Luetzen in 1632, 
a shy, somber little girl of six years, 
his daughter Christina, became Queen 
of Sweden. From her father, “The Lion 
of the North” and the defender of the 
Protestant faith, she inherited a large 
and powerful kingdom. Geographically 
Sweden spread over so much territory 
that the Baltic Sea in effect was a 
Swedish inland lake. Politically it was 
perhaps the mightiest country in all 
Europe. It was fortunate, therefore, 
that the child-queen had at her side 
Axel Oxenstierna, Chancellor of the 
Realm, wise and skillful diplomat, and 
a lifelong friend and confidant of the 
dead monarch. Until the Queen be- 
came of age in 1644, he headed the 
regency, and with mingled force and 
patience helped complete the great 
work begun, and in many cases almost 
finished, by Gustavus Adolphus. 

Plans to establish a Swedish possession beyond the seas 
long had interested the king. It was for Oxenstierna to ful- 
fill this dream of the monarch. The first Swedish expedition 
to the New World was made possible largely because of 
Oxenstierna’s vision and enterprise. From Gothenburg, 
which Gustavus Adolphus had founded in 1619 to provide 
Sweden with “a window toward the west,” started in No- 
vember 1637, two small vessels, the Kalmar Nyckel and the 
Fogel Grip. Their goal was the new, rich continent of 
North America. After a long and stormy voyage they ar- 
rived at the delta of the mighty Delaware River, up which 
they sailed. The flotilla dropped anchor near present-day 
Wilmington, where the weary sailors stepped ashore. This 
handful of Scandinavian immigrants were the first white 
permanent settlers in the Delaware River valley. The 
colony which they eventually established, New Sweden, 
comprised parts of what is today Delaware, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey. Swedish rule ended in 1655, when Dutch 
colonizers took possession of New Sweden. They, in turn, 
yielded to the British. However, the Swedish influence was 
strongly felt for almost a century, particularly in regard to 
education and religion. The Swedes founded many churches 
and schools, and long continued to send Lutheran min- 
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tained in the inspired books of the New Testament, which 
were not in existence when these words were spoken. How 
much more have we reason to heed this Divine Command? 
We know of the love of God, Who gave His only-begotten 
Son in order that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life. 

A fundamental teaching in this inspired record is that the 
Son of God made a perfect atonement for the sins of the 
world and that by belief in Him Who triumphed over sin, 
death and hell, we who are joined to Him by Baptism and 
continue in the faith are sharers in His righteousness, have 
nothing to fear in life and death and shall reign with Him 
as kings and priests forever in His eternal Kingdom. Why | 
should we let our hearts be troubled? | 


Maywood, IIl. E. F. Krauss. 


isters to the former Swedish territory. 

But it was, of course, within Sweden 
itself that the great social work of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus was most evident. Pub- | 
lic education was a subject close to the | 
heart of the King, and the reforms he | 


instituted in this field showed that he | 
was far ahead of his time. The ven- | 
erable University of Uppsala, founded | 
in 1477, was enlarged and improved. 
Under the inspired leadership of | 
Johannes Rudbeckius (1581-1646), one 
of Sweden’s greatest educators, the 
country’s first Protestant high school, 

or Gymnasium, was founded at Vasteras | 
in 1623. Some years later he also es- 
tablished a school for girls, Sweden’s | 
first. As Bishop of Vasteras, Rudbec- | 
kius exercised a great influence oy 
beyond his diocese. He demanded strict 

discipline from the ministers, and it | 
was due to his energetic = 


that superstition was eliminated and 
pagan beliefs and habits were decreased. 

While education flourished, other phases of Swedish life 
also prospered under the strong, far-seeing rule of Gustavus 
Adolphus, and later under the guidance of Axel Oxenstierna. 
Of particular importance was mining, which provided the 
government with iron, copper, and silver ore. Many iron 
works and arms factories were started, and weaving and 
textile mills were established in the city of Norrkoping. 
The Swedish merchant marine underwent a rejuvenation, 
and many stately frigates were built. Export boomed, and 
such products as tar went on Swedish keels to distant 
continents. 

In 1636 a regular mail service was inaugurated. At first 
it was naturally crude and incomplete, consisting of foot 
runners, who were ordered to take “the shortest road, and 
not the roundabout way.” These later were supplanted by 
horseback riders, and eventually by stage coaches, which 
transported both mail and passengers. In the early part 
of the seventeenth century, the Swedish roads were in very 
poor shape, “resembling wagon ruts more than highways,” 
as a contemporary historian expressed himself. Under the 
reign of Gustavus Adolphus a new road system was laid 
out and several canals were dug. 


4. 
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for the first time began to accept 


~ posed of representatives of the four 
_estates—noblemen, clergy, burgh- 
_ ers, and peasants. To this assem- 
bled legislature came, in December 


» ently leaderless, was cast in deep 


In addition to Gothenburg, other 
cities were founded, and the 
housing condition was materially 
improved all over the country. 
Sweden’s first newspaper, Ordinari 
Post Tijdender, made its appear- 
ance January 4, 1645. It contained 
domestic social and political items, 
and foreign “news,” usually more 
than a month old. In 1675 the paper 


paid advertisements. The farmer’s 
lot also became a happier one, since 
the royal bailiffs worked under 
elose government scrutiny, and 
‘were summarily discharged, in- 
deed, often executed, for any in- 
justices to the peasants. 

The Riksdag, or National Par- 
liament, in those days was com- 


1632, more than four weeks late, 
the grievous tiding that Sweden’s 
hero king had fallen on the battle- 
field. The nation’s enemies re- 
joiced; while the country, appar- 


gloom. But Sweden was far from 
leaderless; although her King had 
died and her Queen was a mere 
girl, the people rallied around the 
memory of Gustavus Adolphus. 
Axel Oxenstierna, with a small 
group of brilliant, unselfish, and 


patriotic statesmen, took in firm 


hands the reins of the realm. On the widespread battlefields 
of Europe, Swedish generals who had learned their art in the 


- school of the beloved monarch continued to win victory after 


victory. At last, in 1648, peace was declared, and Sweden was 
awarded many rich and valuable provinces on the continent. 


FACTS ABOUT SWEDEN 


THE CELEBRATION of the three hundredth anniversary of 
the beginning of New Sweden in North America will focus 


- attention on Gustavus Adolphus, the Lion of Protestantism, 


its martyr on the battlefield of Luetzen in 1632, since the 
plans for sharing in the resources of the western continent 


were drafted before his death and were revived by his 


daughter and his prime minister. 

Gustavus Adolphus was the grandson of that Gustavus 
Vasa who in 1523 began the Vasa line of Swedish kings. 
The first Gustavus was elected to the throne as the success- 
ful leader of a revolt of the nobility of the country against 
the Danish king, Christian II. The latter’s reign began in 
1513: its policy of compulsion culminated in the “Stock- 


' holm Massacre.” 


As was unhappily the case in all of Europe in the sixteenth 
century, both the civil and the ecclesiastical powers were at 
odds with the best interests of the people of Sweden. The 
“princes of the Church,” that is, the Archbishops of Uppsala, 
were at times militant leaders of factions in the relations of 
the nation to its Danish overlord and to the Vatican. About 
the time that Luther was excommunicated by the Pope, his 
Holiness at Rome was persuaded to approve the action of the 


church tribunal that met in Denmark and placed Sweden 


under an ecclesiastical interdict. When Gustava Vasa be- 
came king, his experiences with the Roman Catholic hier- 
archy and with the royal house of Denmark had been 
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equally unpleasant. Personally, he was indebted to Chris- 
tian II for some years of exile as well as to the hatred in- 
duced by broken promises and to the desperation induced 
by the massacre. 

By one of those coincidences that are fraught with so 
much importance in the destiny of both churches and states, 
three Swedish religious leaders became intimately connected 
with Gustavus Vasa at almost the threshold of his occupancy 
of the throne. We quote from “The Story of the Church,” 
by Prof. Charles M. Jacobs, as follows: 

“In the history of the Reformation in Sweden it is possible 
to see two forces working side by side, one purely religious, 
the other political and economic. The religious influence 
was represented chiefly by three men—Olof Peterson 
(Olavus Petri, 1493-1552), his brother Lars (Laurentius 
Petri, 1499-1573) and Lars Ander- 
son (Laurentius Andreae, d. 1552). 
The first-named was the theologian 
of the Swedish reformation. He 
had been a student at Wittenberg 
from 1516 to 1518 and was a zealous 
follower of the German reformer. 
His brother, Lars, had also studied 
at Wittenberg and the two were in 
perfect sympathy. Anderson, their 
intimate friend, was older and was 
a churchman rather than a the- 
ologian. For eight critical years 
(1523-31) he was the chancellor of 
the new kingdom, and it was 
largely through him that the re- 
ligious and political influences 
formed connection. The political 
and economic influences were rep- 
resented by the king. Gustavus 
held that the Church was subject 
to the crown, which unites under 
its control all the activities of its 
subjects. The wealth of the Church must, therefore, be at 
the king’s disposal. A refusal on the part of the bishops to 
contribute to the royal treasury upon the king’s demand 
must be interpreted as treason, and after 1524 the king’s de- 
mands were becoming constant because of the general pov- 
erty with which all classes in Sweden, except the bishops, 
were afflicted. 

“Tn 1527 the Swedish diet, meeting at Westeras, adopted a 
new church-law for the kingdom. It provided for a refor- 
mation of the Church along the lines suggested by Luther 
in his Open Letter to the Christian Nobility of the German 
Nation. The abuses which it corrects are chiefly financial, 
but in correcting them it strikes at the church-courts, and 
strictly limits the jurisdiction of the bishops, bringing the 
entire system under royal control. The only doctrinal clauses 
in the law are those requiring that ‘the Gospel shall here- 
after be taught in every school,’ and that ‘bishops shall con- 
secrate no priest who is incompetent to preach the Word of 
God.” This decree formed the legal basis for the king’s sub- 
sequent actions. He confiscated large portions of the 
Church’s property, and when the bishops fled the country 
he caused new bishops to be appointed in their places. 
These new bishops were consecrated in 1528 by Peter Mag- 
nusson, bishop of Westeras, the one remaining Swedish 
bishop who had himself been consecrated by the pope. He 
afterwards declared that he had performed the act under 
duress, but at all events it gave the Swedish bishops what- 
ever legitimacy comes of the ‘apostolic succession.’ 

“Meanwhile Lutheranism was being preached freely in 
Sweden. In 1524 Olof Peterson, in a public disputation at 
Uppsala, defended a series of twelve Lutheran articles 
against a Catholic opponent. In 1529 a synod of the Swedish 
clergy, held at Orebro, resolved on the introduction of ex- 

(Continued on page 13) 


IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


The Chinese Communists Have Given a new argument to 
the Fascist nations against the Christian Church. At a Cath- 
olic Mass conducted by a Belgian priest at Linfeng, Shansi, 
and attended by the chief officers of the Communist Eighth 
Route Army,—which previously had financed its operations 
by kidnapping Christian missionaries and holding them for 
ransom,—General Chu Teh addressed the audience, and 
pointed out the similarities between Christianity and Com- 
munism. Both, said he, “were striving for peace and seeking 
justice and righteousness for the masses, and neither Chris- 
tians nor Communists expected any reward for their en- 
deavors.” General Chu entered further into the precarious 
fields of interpretation when he treated the Christian con- 
ception of Satan, and decided that “the devil was active 
now, and that the devil today was Fascism, which should 
be purged from modern life.” It is a curious thing to con- 
template this Communist change of attitude toward Chris- 
tianity, but its purpose is political, and justified to them- 
selves on the basis of “a united front with all progressive 
institutions and individuals co-operating in the fight against 
the Japanese and Fascism.” However, the spirit of Chris- 
tianity needs to penetrate further into the Communist 
methods of procedure before the proposed union can have 
any real value. 


“Let Up on the Consumers!” was the burden of the peti- 
tion handed into the British Parliament recently (Feb. 2) 
by 804,000 housewives. The petition, made up in forty- 
one bundles, required twenty-two attendants to carry it to 
the Speaker of the House of Commons. A woman, who 
was rearing four children on the $10 weekly wage of her 
husband, started the petition which reached this surprising 
proportion. It asks for the removal of all taxes, tariffs and 
trade restrictions affecting consumers. Though the petition 
is not likely to achieve its expressed desire, because the 
affairs of consumers and producers are inextricably mixed 
and taxes once begun have a dreadful way of holding on, 
this protest furnishes food for thought to those who must 
eventually lighten this burden, or face the stubborn, in- 
articulate, but no less intelligent, will of a people on strike. 


The Queenly Attitude in Shopping may seem petty to 
those who trust in the display-spending of riches, but the 
world at large is likely to approve the quiet good taste of 
England’s Elizabeth and the Dowager Mary. On a recent 
visit to the British Industries Fair at Olympia, an ostrich- 
skin wallet, price at $9.50, was turned down by Queen 
Elizabeth. She asked for something reasonable, and pur- 
chased six wallets at $1.75 each. When shown some elegant 
handbags for women, she asked for “something that would 
be suitable for any woman to carry on the street,” and 
finally purchased one for $8.75. Queen Mary, quite inde- 
pendently, sought for men’s wallets “at a price for the man 
on the street,” and bought twelve at eighty cents each. 
Delicate hands may be lifted in protest, and luxury-loving 
ladies may revolt at such betrayal, but the world is apt to 
rejoice that modesty and prudence remain among the 
queenly virtues. 


Spiritual Comfort for Japan’s Army at the front has lit- 
erally taken the form of a rope of straw. A cargo of 600 
straw ropes, each forty-eight feet in length, has just been 
shipped to the troops invading China. They are made of 
rice straw harvested near the Grand Shrine of Ise, which 
is a memorial to the Emperor’s ancestors. The ropes are to 
be hung at the gates of captured cities to prevent their 
recapture by the Chinese. Now, if only the Chinese will re- 
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member that, the triumph of the Japanese will be final. The 
ropes are also intended “to enhance the soldiers’ spirit dur- 
ing their New Year holiday, to help in clarifying the sig- 
nificance of the mission of the troops in the campaign, and 
to eradicate evils, thereby exhibiting to the Chinese the} 
virtues of the spirit of the Sun Goddess in preserving calm.” 
So says the leading Japanese organ, “Domei,’ which also re- 
ports that the ropes were treated with the greatest rever- 
ence in transit, and were the objects of ceremonial prayers 
at the Meiji Shrine and on the plaza before the Imperial | 
Palace. It is quite probable, however, that the Chinese will | 
fail to appreciate “the virtues of the spirit of the Sun God- 
dess in preserving calm” as they look upon the ravaging 
of their land and people. 


A New Element Has Been Injected into the agitation for | 
calendar reform. Just as the efforts of Miss Achelis, who } 
has devoted her fortune and dedicated her life to a calendar 
reform that would make the months equal in length, had 
obtained a serious consideration of her program by the 
League of Nations, the Nazi “Teachers’ League” proposes | 
to abolish “B. C.” and “A. D.” as types of measure in the | 
calendar. Among the proposals advanced is one to cut Ger- 
man history loose from the present period designations and 
substitute “Primo-Germanic” and “pan-Germanic” eras. In 
the meantime “A. D. 1938” will be replaced by “1938 after 
the time of computation,” or “after the turn of time.” But 
that is evidently an ineffectual detour, and is likely to give 
way to the more uncompromising “year 6 after seizure of 
power.” There is nothing like being pleased with oneself— 
if it only had a chance of lasting, or the unwelcome opening 
of eyes did not insist on coming after. 


War in the Air Has Gone Far Beyond the airplane and 
zeppelin. Recently (February 16) the British Parliament 
decreed that in view of hostile foreign propaganda which is 
being continually poured into her territory and dependencies 
by radio, press and motion pictures, the government should 
give all moral and financial encouragement and support to 
“wider and more effective presentation of British news, 
views and culture abroad.” This is due to Britain’s growing 
feeling that the Fascist nations in particular have been say- 
ing many unkind and false things about her, and that a 
defense based upon counter-attack is about due. By the 
action of Commons the programs are to be carefully pre- 
pared in the languages of the peoples to be influenced, but 
are not to be retaliatory. Rather it were directed that all 
efforts should tend to spread “objective, truthful news of 
British policies and culture.” England has a splendid chance 
to set a good example in a world that has come to doubt the 
declarations of governments. 


When the Princesses of Albania, Myzeijen, Ruhije and 
Maxhide, woo the self-exiled Bishop Noli of Abania’s Ortho- 
dox Church, what will they have to say? Their purpose will 
be purely political. When their brother was just Ahmed 
Zogu, an ordinary revolutionist, Bishop Noli was Albania’s 
premier, in authority at the time Zogu was sentenced to 
death. But Zogu escaped and finally triumphed, and the 
bishop fled to America with others of Albania’s aristocracy, 
and lives at present in Boston, Mass. But now Zog I, feeling 
secure on his throne, would like to make peace with Bishop 
Noli and the other exiles, no doubt for the accomplishment 
of a sounder peace within the realm. However, the major 
purpose of the trio of Albanian princesses is reported to be 
the inspection of the matrimonial field of eligible American 
grooms-to-be for themselves, perhaps to match the half- 
American bride-to-be of their brother, the King, who has 
all arrangements made to marry Countess Geraldine 
Apponyi in May. In such a possible happy outcome to their 
adventure to these shores, the princesses should find a 
valuable helper in Bishop Noli—if only to tie the knot. 


—  - 
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| SAVED OR DAMNED—WHICH? 


Pastor Charles A. Puls, Lawrence, Kan., Cites Bluntly “the One or 
the Other” of Human Destiny 


Accorpinc to Jesus, the ledger of human destiny has space 
or but one of two possible entries, “Saved” or “Damned.” 
The basis for this eternal entry beside our names is the 
Jearly-worded statement of our Lord recorded in Mark 16: 
6: “He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved, but 
hye that believeth not shall be damned.” No case will be 
“narked “for further investigation” or “exempted” or “un- 
| slassified.” Jesus’ statement will cover all cases, and despite 
| what we may think of it, the same will be impartially 
| applied. 
~ To think of the risk some of us are taking is a dreadful 
‘hought. Suppose we should be damned! Suppose our un- 
‘paptized loved one should be damned! Suppose some dear 
‘friend should be damned! That word is a chamber of 
| horrors, yet when Jesus said “damned” He meant it. 
To be driven to God by fear of damnation is far from a 
Christian motive. It isn’t even Mohammedan! Rabbia, a 
/ Mohammedan saint, once wrote: “Oh God, if I worship Thee 
lin fear of hell, burn me in hell; if I worship Thee in hope 
lof Paradise, exclude me from Paradise: but if I worship 
Thee for Thine own sake, withhold not Thine everlasting 
beauty.” 
- Jesus wants no man to be damned. That is why He placed 
“the terms of salvation within reach of the lowliest soul on 
fearth. “He that believeth and is baptized,” He said; and 
j where is the individual who cannot meet requirements? 
That so important a matter should be based on so simple 
4a condition has been scoffed at by lovers of argument. The 
“fact is not altered by their arguments. Salvation and damna- 
‘tion depend on what Jesus said, “He that believeth and is 
- baptized shall be saved, but he that believeth not shall be 
-damned.” The scoffers also point out the seeming confusion 
-among our “scientists of religion”’—the theologians—as to 
» what constitutes “saving faith” and Christian baptism. They 
-warn that it is not safe to “sail by the stars” when the skies 
~are clouded with a heavy fog. 


Whom Rather Than What 


Our Lord concentrated His teaching not on “what to 
| believe” but “on Whom,” and no man will ever miss the 
_mark who uses the following verse as his sailing-star: “God 
so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son, that 
- whosoever believeth in him should not perish but have ever- 
| lasting life.” Truly, that is the whole Gospel in a nutshell! 
‘No man will be damned who believes in that verse and does 
| what it says! 
We believe in Jesus Christ when Jesus has first place 
in our lives. We believe in Him when our whole behavior is 
motivated by the passion “for Jesus’ sake.” The true be- 
liever will confess Christ with his lips. He’ll speak a word 
- for Christ whenever he can. He’ll stand up for Christ when- 
ever a “stand” is needed. He’ll not only put on Christ in 
baptism, but “keep Him on” in the walks of life. Such a 
“man who has been called by the Spirit, to whom “Jesus is 
all the world” may look forward to hearing the word “saved” 
- —saved, not by what he has done, but by what He has done 
for him. 
. But damnation! How natural it is to defer thought about 
this until the end. That is why the damned will hear 
“damned,” because they deferred thought and action. You 
and I'need not concern ourselves so much with the meaning 
of damnation and hell, but with the fact that we will be 
damned unless we are saved. 

It is a dreadful thing to think of the Judgment Day, and 
how souls will be damned instead of saved, because in this 
life they did nothing about Jesus Christ. And it will be more 
dreadful, if that man, sentenced to damnation, is damned 
eternally because I failed to speak to him when there was 
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still time for him to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ. If a 
brother in a flood disaster needed a blanket and I had one 
but refused to give it to him, and later he died from pneu- 
monia, the thoughts of my killing that man through my 
neglect would haunt me to my very grave. Yet think of the 
souls marching into the darkness of damnation every day 
—and we Christians withholding from them the “blanket of 
Jesus Christ.” 

What can we do? Do as America did in the recent flood 
disaster! Give the people what they needed to save them 
from physical death. There are more people in America 
today destined to damnation than were affected by the 
swollen streams of a few months ago. What will we do for 
these? We must bring them to Jesus Christ. How? Since 
faith comes by hearing, the first step is to bring unbelievers 
and indifferent believers to hear the Gospel, for it is the 
Gospel which is the power of God unto salvation. Let a 
man hear the Gospel, and through it the Spirit will operate, 
calling him, enlightening him, sanctifying him and preserv- 
ing him. 

“Damned” or “Saved.” Which will it be? 


A SCOTTISH TER-CENTENNIAL 


The Christian, a journal published in London, England, 
in the interest of independent Christian work, calls attention 
to the celebration on February 28 in parts of Scotland of 
signing the National Covenant in 1638. This document rep- 
resented the protest of people in Scotland against efforts of 
King Charles I of Great Britain to substitute Episcopal 
rites for the Presbyterian form of worship which John Knox 
had established. Charles I is quoted as saying, “Presby- 
terianism is no fit religion for a gentleman.” How bitterly 
the Scotch opposed the efforts of the Anglicans to interfere 
with their convictions is indicated by the terrible struggle 
that continued for fifty years after 1637. We quote: 


“The three hundredth anniversary of thesigning of the Scottish 
Covenant was celebrated in many places north of the Border, on 
February 28. It revives in memory one of the bitterest religious 
conflicts ever witnessed in these lands, which raged for half a 
century. No fewer than 18,000 people are said to have suffered 
during the fifty years. Some were fined in money and property, 
some were banished from the country, others were put to the 
torture of thumbkin and the boot, and many were sent to the 
scaffold, or murdered in cold blood. Four hundred ministers of 
the Gospel were driven from church and manse on a wintry day 
in 1662, only sixty of whom survived to see the Revolution Set- 
tlement of 1688.” 


The conflict began with a riot in St. Giles Cathedral in 
1637, “when according to tradition a humble woman called 
Jenny Geddes threw a stool at the Dean’s head when he pro- 
ceeded to read the obnoxious document” (Laud’s Book of 
Worship), “because it contained things that savoured of 
Roman Catholicism.” Six months later “60,000 people. jour- 
neyed to Edinburgh to sign the Scottish Covenant.” 

The Solemn League and the Covenant drawn up five years 
later and signed by 220 members of the House of Commons 
in London was of semi-import and applied to England and 
Ireland. Liberty of faith and practise to an extent that did 
not defy the law or the state was enjoyed until the Restora- 
tion of Charles II in 1660, when the effort was again made 
to subject the Scottish Church to episcopacy. In 1662 the 
Act of Uniformity was passed by which 2,000 ministers were 
driven from church and manse in England. Those affected 
undertook to hold secret meetings (conventicles). These 
were declared illegal and those arrested and convicted were 
sentenced to fines, banishment, and even death. Civil war 
ensued with two bloody engagements of major importance 
fought at Drumclog and at Bothwell Bridge in 1679. In the 
first of these the Covenanters won but three weeks later 
they suffered defeat. 
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EarLty CHRISTIANS were greatly offended to hear Roman 
emperors called Lord; for this was a term reserved by them 
for God or Christ. Silent protests against the pagan use 
of the word are evident in St. Paul’s letters; and we call 
to mind the splendid ascription of praise to Christ in the 
Revelation, where He is called King of kings and Lord of 
lords, one of the most sonorous and beautiful phrases in 
this marvelous book. 

Even the awful Nero was called by this name of Lord, 
Nero who persecuted the Christians, Nero the abhorred, 
who is referred to in the Revelation as the beast (as is com- 
monly thought), whose number is six hundred sixty-six. 
This mode of reference to persons by numbers was common 
enough in that day; and examples may be found in a num- 
ber of the papyrus documents, to which I make reference so 
often. The deification of Roman emperors was also well 
known; how horrifying it was to these Christians to see and 
hear a Roman emperor, particularly a most unworthy one, 
referred to in terms implying that he was divine or a god. 
Nero was one of the worst. 

And yet, when Nero came to the throne there were great 
hopes, and much was expected of him. A very interesting 
document of this time has been preserved for us; it con- 
cerns the decease of the emperor Claudius and the acces- 
sion of Nero. It is apparently one of a number of rough 
drafts sent to the provinces, there to be put into finished 
form and published for the information of the people. This 
document runs as follows: “The Czesar who had to pay 
his debt to his ancestors, god manifest, has joined them, and 
the expectation and hope of the world has been declared 
emperor; the good genius of the world and source of all 
good things, Nero, has been declared Cesar. Therefore 
ought we all, wearing garlands and with sacrifices of oxen, 
to give thanks to all the gods.” 

Such is the official Nero, at the beginning of his reign. On 
the other hand is the estimate of him from his acts in Roman 
history, and the opinion which the Christians held of him. 
The whole idea of emperor worship maintained by the gov- 
ernment was abhorrent to the Christians; and it is no won- 
der that they, maintaining that God alone is Lord, came into 
conflict with the government, and that many had to suffer 
for their faith. 


THE EMPEROR’S CERTIFICATE 


IN THE LETTER of the Roman governor, Pliny, to the Em- 
peror Trajan, he told of those accused of being Christians 
going through the formality of worshiping the Roman Em- 
peror to show their loyalty to Rome; this might be done by 
burning incense or pouring wine before the statue of the 
emperor. Pliny is writing at the very beginning of the sec- 
ond century. Much later, in 250, occurred a well-organized 
persecution of the Christians under the Emperor Decius, 
known as the Decian Persecution. There have come to light 
quite recently a number of dated documents of this time, 
issued to people who had complied with what was asked of 
them by the government, which was to perform an act of 
sacrifice. Not only Christians received these, but even 
pagans; one of the certificates is issued to a priestess of the 
god Petesuchus. Such a document, duly prepared, dated, 
and countersigned, was kept by the person to whom it was 
issued, to be presented to any inquiring officials. 


From Apostolic Times 
Dr. Robert C. Horn, Allentown, Pa., Tells of Roman 
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Writers and Writing 


this persecution, lived Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, one of 
the most illustrious of the church fathers. A few years after 


At this very time, and indeed exposed to great danger in | 
fj 
} 
E 


this persecution he himself bore witness to the faith by 
suffering martyrdom. He tells us in his writings of the 
Christians in the Decian Persecution obtaining false cer- 
tificates of sacrifice from the magistrates. Egypt has given 
us a number of these certificates of pagan sacrifice, called 


i 


libelli; and they are a remarkable contribution to the his- | 


tory of the time of Decius. 

Real Christians could not stoop to the depth of furnish- 
ing themselves with these certificates; for anything that 
looked like image worship or emperor worship was abhor- 
rent to them, and contrary to Christian doctrine and prac- 
tice; for God alone is Lord, and God alone is to be wor- 
shiped. General opinion among the Christians looked upon 
one who conformed to these demands of Rome as an apos- 


on 


| 
| 


tate. There were many cases of apostasy; and there were | 


many Christians who suffered marytrdom rather than make 
compromises. The Romans might regard this act of wor- 
ship as merely an act of loyalty to Rome; but Christians 
could not regard it in that light. Under the circumstances 
we are not altogether surprised at the action of the gov- 
ernment in punishing the Christians, though the punishment 
meted out was unreasonably cruel. For a while therefore the 
Christians suffered great persecution. 

This is a typical example of one of these documents, 
properly certified and dated: “To those chosen to super- 
intend the sacrifices at the village of Alexander-Island, from 
Aurelius Diogenes, the son of Satabus, of the village of 
Alexander-Island, being about seventy-two years old, with 
a scar on the right eyebrow. It has always been my custom 
to sacrifice to the gods, and now in your presence in ac- 
cordance with the decrees I have sacrificed and poured 
libations and tasted the offerings; and I ask you to counter- 
sign my statement. May good fortune be yours. I, Aurelius 
Diogenes, have made this request.” 


THE CHRISTIAN AN ATHLETE 


THE GREEK athletic games were among the most interest- 
ing features of Greek life. They were also one of the strong- 
est influences that tended toward binding the Greeks to- 
gether and giving them a common interest. The Olympic 
Games are the best known; because of their great fame and 
age, and because of their reorganization in modern times. 
But the Pythian Games were famous, too; and so were the 
Isthmian and the Nemean. And contests of still less im- 
portance were held in many Greek cities. Greeks were very 
familiar with the idea. 

The games were not mere child’s play. The contestants 
had to go through a long course of training. At Olympia 
they had to spend ten months in training, the last part of 
which was at the site of the games. The training was stiff 
and vigorous. The glory of winning was the great reward, 
the symbol of which was a garland or wreath: of olive at 
Olympia, of laurel at Delphi, of parsley at the Nemean 
Games, and of pine at the Isthmian. We hear sometimes of 
the excesses to which the admirers of the winner went in 
paying him honor. The Greeks themselves sometimes con- 
demned these practices. But the fact remains that the glory 
of winning and the perishable wreath were the prizes for 
which men and boys contended, in running or boxing or 
throwing the discus. 

It is not surprising that so important a feature of ancient 
life should be frequently mentioned in ancient literature, 
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or that even in the New Testament reference should be 


made to the games. St. Paul is particularly fond of athletic 
metaphors; and he is writing to Greeks. Nowhere is there 
a more beautiful and satisfactory passage of this kind than 
in I Corinthians 9: 24-26. 

These Corinthians lived very near the site of the Isthmian 
Games, so named from the Isthmus of Corinth. They were 
familiar with this contest. And St. Paul takes advantage 
of their knowledge of the facts to impress upon them the 
necessity of self-restraint and Christian training as strict 


as that demanded of the athletes for the games. He knows 


what the contests demand; he knows how the contestants 
must play in order to win; and he knows the worth of vic- 


‘tory. As Paul himself runs and fights, so should the cor- 


4 


‘respondents to whom he writes run the race and fight the 


fight as Christians. 
‘ With this in mind read this passage; and if you have avail- 


‘able Moffatt’s and Goodspeed’s translations into modern 


English, read them too. I have given the passage here in 


: 


modern form, translated directly from the Greek: “Don’t 


you know that those who run in the stadium all run but 
one receives the prize? Run so that you may obtain it. 


‘Every man who enters an athletic contest has absolute con- 


trol over himself; those indeed that they may receive a 
wreath that will perish, but we an imperishable one. I 
therefore run so, as not uncertainly; so I box as not beating 
the air; but I punish my body and make it my slave, lest by 
any chance after proclaiming the contest to others I myself 


should be disqualified.” 


—— 


NOTES ON THE COLLECT 


By Paul Zeller Strodach 
Oculi—The Third Sunday in Lent 


WE beseech Thee, Almighty God, look upon the hearty desires 
of Thy humble servants, and stretch forth the right hand of Thy 
Majesty to be our defence against all our enemies; ... 


ANCIENTLY these Lenten weeks were employed for the 
instruction of candidates for Holy Baptism at Easter: much 
as this period in the life of the Church of today climaxes the 
preparation for Confirmation. From week to week progress 
in instruction was marked by certain external ceremonies 
which concerned both the Church and the prospective new 
members: thus again the spiritual advance was emphasized 
by formal, external rite. 

This Day was known as the Lord’s Day of the Scrutiny 
and of the Renunciation; for the candidate underwent a 
strict examination on his knowledge of those things wherein 
he had been instructed, and on his fitness for further ad- 
vance: into the “Holy Mysteries.” Found satisfactory in 
both, he was then required formally to “renounce the devil 
and all his pomps and ways.” Immediately upon his spoken 


renunciation the formula of Exorcism was pronounced over 
| him : “Depart, thou unclean spirit, and give place to the Holy 


Spirit.” The candidate then was considered an “initiate” to 


‘whom the weightier doctrines of Religion could be im- 


parted: his instruction now would be in the Christian Way 


and Walk. 


This “making of disciples,” the progressive steps from 
week to week in their “growth in grace and in the knowl- 
edge of our Lord” naturally influenced the external wor- 
ship of the Church; for Lent as we now possess and know it 


did not exist: its observance began only with Passion 


Sunday. 
In Today’s liturgical appointments we see to a marked 


| degree the influence of the external rite on the Church’s 
| worship. There is more than an existing harmony between 
‘the Propers and the Scrutiny, Renunciation, and Exorcism. 


There is deliberate choice of these to fit this atmosphere. 
The Epistle and Gospel enumerate the enemies, allegiance 
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to whom the candidate renounces,—“the world, the flesh, 
and the devil”; also the archenemy of his soul, Satan, who 
is defeated and banished only by “the finger of God,’—the 
Exorcism. The Epistle adds the Way and the Walk, “follow- 
ers of God, as dear children,” walking in love and in daily 
self-denial: that the possession and guidance may be of the 
Holy Spirit and not of that host of returned evil spirits. 

The Collect joins to these Lessons a fervent prayer which 
confesses the Majesty of “the finger of God” but also senses 
the constant danger of the enemies which will never admit 
defeat, as long as they can resist in the believer the pro- 
gressive work of Divine Grace. 

It is not often that we are given such a clear and com- 
plete insight into the reason for and choice of some of the 
sacred adjuncts to our worship. 

The Collect, as a prayer apart from its historic connection, 
may be thought mere repetition of phrases met in other 
Proper Collects; but in its setting it is a fervently eloquent 
plea. To translate these Little Latin Prayers was (is) never 
an easy task; for they say much in a very brief compass; 
many times more than can be hoped to be conveyed in as 
brief English. The original translators of this Collect were 
confronted with a problem, and they had to make a choice. 
They chose look upon, hearty desires, humble servants, and 
defence against all our enemies. It may be presumption to 
differ with these sainted scholars, but, even so, the Latin 
Collect means more than they gave us! Look upon has two 
other meanings, one most interesting. Look back upon, that 
is, remember; and we, long since professing Christians, are 
the pray-ers,—remember the vows we made when we pro- 
fessed our faith; for that is exactly what humble desires 
means primarily. Remember the vows, the consecrations of 
Thy lowly ones: this in contrast to the Majesty of God. 
Humble, fervent vows, in the first flush of deeply moving 
first profession. It is He, the great God, Who alone “giveth 
grace to the humble.” Now this is the first meaning of this 
Little Prayer: only after we know this, can we sense the 
second. 

Regard favorably the heartfelt, ardent, hungering peti- 
tions of Thy lowly ones. Picture the approach of an humble 
suppliant to a great king seated upon the throne of his 
majesty, there to present his prayer for favor. The king’s 
right hand extended is more than a granting of the sup- 
plication: it is assurance that it will be fulfilled; for is not 
that the symbol of his kingly power? 

Defence is what is sought. The original ends there; the 
translators added against all our enemies. But the plea is 
for even more than that; it includes protection amid adver- 
sities; strength in trial; shelter and peace amid the world’s 
turmoil. It pleads that the One Who can, the Almighty, will 
protect us always, everywhere, in body, heart, and soul. 
The Christian needs, seeks, finds a Defence. 


BEARING THE CROSS 
By John D. M. Brown, Litt.D., Muhlenberg College 


ALONG THE ROAD of pain they led Him out 

For crucifixion, beaten and oppressed, 

The cruel cross upon His shoulders pressed; 

He heeded not the rabble and the rout, 

But comforted the women round about, 

Who followed, weeping, as His name they blessed; 
He prayed not for Himself, though sore distressed, 
Nor let His faith be overcome by doubt. 


If ever I along some stony road 

Must go with aching feet and utter loss 

Of friends and earthly goods, beset by foes, 
O Christ, Who felt the cross’s heavy load, 
Help me to bear with fortitude my cross, 
And walk the way of pain where’er it goes. 
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KEY TO REVELATION 


By Dr. J. C. Kunzmann, Seattle, Wash. 


Don’t FrorGET that it is the Revelation of Jesus Christ, not 
of Aleric, Napoleon, or any other person. It is the prophecy 
consecutive from beginning to end as to events. We have 
passed beyond the church period and are in the second ad- 
vent. This is the period of judgment, the completion of 
redemption. 

Matters must be settled between the Divine and the 
hellish trinity. Christ comes to complete redemption, to 
deliver the whole creation from the bondage of corruption. 
Christ has with Him the Old Testament saints who ascended 
with Him, and the New Testament saints, the seniors of the 
first resurrection. 

There is a Book, a scroll, sealed with seven seals, in the 
right hand of the Father. Christ is present as the Lamb that 
has been slain, but having made atonement He stands in 
the presence of the scroll as the Lion of the tribe of Judah 
and the Root of David. He alone is found worthy to take the 
Book and to break the seven seals, and to show what is written 
therein. Some call it a Revelation, which in a certain sense 
it is. It reveals to the living ones, the elders, and the angels, 
the exact words in which it is written. Not one word of it 
comes to us. We simply must gather what it is and what it 
contains by the symbol under which it is exhibited, by what 
we find recorded in the fifth chapter and what takes place 
in consequence of breaking the seals. 


Old Testament Symbols 


The Old Testament is the Book of signs, symbols and 
types, and what we do not find explained in the Apocalypse, 
we must seek the explanation there. Scrolls were used to 
record Scriptures. Daniel in his day was told to seal up the 
vision to the time of the end. We are at the time of the end 
now in our exposition of the Book of Revelation and John 
was commanded not to seal up the Book. In addition to this, 
the Biblical scrolls were not sealed, and especially were not 
sealed with seven seals. Scrolls were also used as title deeds. 
To the Israelites and to their families, the holdings in Pales- 
tine were distributed as an eternal possession. If anyone 
had disposed of his property, it was to return to him at the 
jubilee year, or to his heirs, or at any time it could be re- 
deemed by the one next of kin. It was in this way that Boaz 
became the “goel,” redeemer, for the inheritance of Ruth and 
Naomi. In the thirty-second chapter of Jeremiah, Hanamel 
sold to his uncle, Jeremiah, his field in Anathoth, and two 
deeds were made, the one sealed and the other open. If 
now Hanamel or the nearest kin in rotation would desire 
to redeem the property, then the scroll which was sealed 
would be opened and the goel would be constrained to pay 
the price at which it was valued. 

The facts are that Satan and his angels have been in re- 
bellion against God. They claim right both to heaven and 
earth, and they desire to dethrone the Almighty. It is also 
true that Adam was the vice-gerent of God on earth, was 
His steward and transferred his allegiance and all that he 
had to Satan, who became the god of this world. So now 
Satan lays claim to both heaven and earth, and Paul tells us 
that because of sin, the whole creation, the entire creation, 
heaven and earth (Gen. 1: 1) is under the bondage of cor- 
ruption. Christ in His second coming is to enforce the claims 
of His redemption. He stands there as the Lamb slain and 
also as the Lion of Judah. He is our Goel, our Redeemer, 
and therefore the Book, the scroll, is handed to Him. He 
breaks the seals, and you will notice that the conflict begins. 

Does what is said in the fifth chapter correspond with 
what we have said? Look at Rev. 5: 6-10. There you find 
the four living creatures, the Old Testament saints. Are they 
interested in having the promise made to Abraham ful- 
filled? There are the New Testament saints, the elders, who 


are now with the living ones in heaven. Are they indifferent | 


as to whether the title of heaven belongs to God or to Satan? 


These two groups sing about redemption by the blood of | 
Christ and of having been formed into a kingdom of priests, | 


and of reigning upon the earth. Then in the eleventh and 


twelfth verses, you find the myriad of angels joining with the ' 
living creatures and the elders, and proclaiming that because | 
Christ was the Lamb slain, He is worthy to take the power ” 
and to receive the honor and the glory and the blessing and | 
the might that is now involved. Then you have the thirteenth | 
and the fourteenth verses, which show the interest of the | 
entire creation in the transaction that now takes place. It | 


is every created thing in heaven and on earth that makes 
the appeal, and claims that dominion and honor forever and 
ever belong to Christ. Hence we see that this scroll is the 


symbol of the title deed to creation, which the Father has | 


kept in His own possession, whose ownership we have for- 
feited by our sin, and even heaven has been tainted by the 
presence of the fallen angels. And so here stands the Goel 


with the evidence of His atonement and the proof of His 


power. 
We cannot do more than give the key for the interpreta- 


tion. The singular in the Apocalypse often stands for the : 


plural. We felt that was true with reference to the riders 
and found in Rev. 6: 8 that the “him” was “them.” We did 
not feel that the whole host of redeemed angels would be 
loafing around the throne while one lonely rider went out 
against the hosts of evil. The first rider that goes out wears 
a crown, and therefore he is not a created angel. Hence we 
feel the rest must belong to the same class. He rides a white 
horse, the emblem of peace and purity. He has a bow, and 
according to the original Greek, it is the rainbow. Judg- 
ment is God’s strange work. His goodness always goes be- 
fore severity, and so he sends the messengers of peace and 
good will before He sends those on the red, the black, and 
the pale horses. 


Indicative of Structure 


The section, Rev. 6: 9 to Rev. 7: 17, requires special atten- 
tion. Here you see an illustration of the structure of the 
Apocalypse: consecutive as to events and not always con- 
secutive as to narrative. This fact puzzles many, but should 
not. We are in the period of the great tribulation. Christ 
had warned His disciples to be prepared for His parousia, 
for His coming as a thief in the night (though He is not a 
thief) when He comes to take away that which is precious 
and leave that which amounts to little or nothing. He told 
them to be prepared in order to be “taken” and not “left.” 
For He said that then would be great tribulation such as 
had never been in the earth, a visitation of which Jerusalem 
was the earnest, and this was the fulfillment. These souls 
under the altar, and this “great multitude which no man 
could number” came out of the great tribulation. They were 
the ones who were “left.” When we examine the rest of the 
Scriptures we shall find that it was antichrist who was busy 
in this tribulation period and who slew these two companies. 
We called attention to I Thessalonians 4: 13-18 concerning 
the removal of the saints, the elders. Then some people at 
Thessalonica said that Christ had already come and that 
Paul and all in Thessalonia and in the other churches were 
left, and consequently were sinners and needed to repent. 
So Paul in II Thessalonians 2: 1-12, tells them not only that 
Christ had not come (for if He had come there would be a 
falling away because those who had restrained the mani- 
festation of antichrist would be taken out of the way) and 


hence antichrist was not manifest. But at this period of the — 
unfolding of the Apocalypse the restraining saints were 


taken away and hence at this period, at the breaking of the 
seals, the antichrist was manifested and come to full, and 
was slaying the saints during the tribulation. And he would 
be destroyed by the Epiphania tes Parousias, Epiphany of 
the Paraclete (Comforter), Rev. 19: 19, 21. 
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If now you compare Matt. 24: 29-35 with Rev. 6: 9 to 7: 17, 
you will find that these two sections correspond and that 
_we have here the first manifestation of Christ (Epiphania), 
for the punishment of the ungodly and for the conversion, 
sealing, and gathering the 144,000 of the twelve tribes of 
Israel from the ends of the earth. There are details in Mat- 

thew and in Revelation, fuller in one than in the other, but 

| we are sure that they cover the same period. Matthew 24: 32 
lis Israel, the fig tree, with Rev. 7: 3-8. The angels are sta- 
tioned at the four corners of the earth so that no storms 
/and commotions may arise, Rev. 7: 1, and in Matt. 24: 31 we 
"are told that these angels gather His elect, which is Israel, 
from the four corners of the earth, from every part under 
heaven; and in Rev. 14: 4 you are shown that these 144,000 
‘are the firstfruits of Israel and hence the elect. We do not 
‘have time to interpret the Benedictus, the Magnificat, the 
Nunc Dimittis, Romans 11, Hebrews 8, and the entire Old 
| Testament prophecies, to prove that on Christ’s return Israel 
shall be restored, of which we have here the firstfruits. 
‘There are two reasons why Dan and Ephraim are omitted 
/and the names of Joseph and Levi are substituted; first, be- 
‘cause they were the first tribes to introduce idolatry, and 
| secondly because their names, if given in their order among 
| the rest, would not signify what is here taking place, namely, 
‘the restoration of the firstfruits of Israel. Now, it is neces- 
sary for Christ to come visibly when all eyes shall see Him, 
‘for the redemption of Israel and for the punishment of the 
(ungodly. That this has taken place, is shown to us in Matt. 
\.24: 30. Don’t forget that Christ tells you not only to read 
lithe Scriptures, but to search the Scriptures. 

Paul tells us in Ephesians 1: 13, 14: “Ye were sealed with 
tthe Holy Spirit of promise, which is an earnest of our in- 
vheritance, unto the redemption of God’s own possession unto 
“the praise of his glory.” When we were regenerated, we 
wwere sealed with the Holy Spirit and the promise of our 
‘inheritance was an earnest, an assurance, that we would 
“receive it, and here the saints, as Christ redeems God’s own 
- possession, received the inheritance. 
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CENTRAL AGENCY 
AUTHORIZED 


National Lutheran Council Creates Department of National 
Lutheran Welfare to Serve Inner Mission Agencies 


| More Tuan three hundred Lutheran inner mission agencies 
cae institutions throughout the country will be co-ordinated 
ander a Department of National Lutheran Welfare accord- 
|ing to the plan adopted recently by the National Lutheran 
| Council. The decision to create this department is the result 
\of five years of study and research. Implications of this new 
! development are of far-reaching significance. 

Authority for the practical working out of this program 
-aas been delegated to the Council executive committee. An 
'mportant responsibility will be the selection of a man to 
lirect the activities of this department. As early as 1930 it 
»decame apparent to many Church leaders that it would be- 


k 


)2o-ordinate and set up standards of activity for the various 
| sutheran welfare agencies which had sprung up throughout 
‘he country. It was not until early in 1933, however, that 
che National Lutheran Council began to investigate and to 
-nake plans for such an organization. Since that time various 
|surveys of the field have been conducted in an effort to 
‘analyze needs and opportunities. Gradually a body of in- 
ormation has been assembled which will serve as the basis 
‘or future developments. 

The comprehensiveness of this undertaking becomes ap- 


|come necessary eventually to establish a central agency to’ 
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parent when it is noted that the Department of National 
Lutheran Welfare will seek to co-ordinate the activities of 
inner mission societies, institutional pastors, orphans’ homes, 
home finding societies, day nurseries, homes for aged, dea- 
coness homes, hospitals, hospices, seamen’s missions, indus- 
trial missions, rescue homes, and settlement houses. It will 
not be the purpose of this new department actually to own 
or operate any particular institutions or agencies; present 
plans provide for a larger and more general purpose. In 
working out this program it will be necessary first of all to 
create state or regional associations, similar in function to 
the national organization but primarily concerned with local 
affairs. 
Contact Need Supplied 

An important phase of its activity will be to represent 
Lutheran welfare work before general or governmental 
bodies. On numerous past occasions difficult complications 
have developed because there was no central organization 
to represent the diverse and sometimes competitive interests 
of various agencies. As a result no single one could be 
accorded an adequate or impartial consideration. 

In anticipating every emergency the department will be 
in a unique position to co-ordinate and direct efforts of all 
Lutheran agencies in serving common needs in time of gen- 
eral disaster. It was from an organization of similar purpose 
that the National Lutheran Council was born twenty years 
ago, in 1918. A commission for Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Wel- 
fare was created to serve during the war years. The achieve- 
ments of this commission made apparent the value of some 
such central organization. So the Council was established. 
The tragedy of the war also taught the value of co-operative 
welfare endeavor, and the calamities of great floods since 
that time have emphasized the need for the re-creation of a 
central agency to direct and co-ordinate relief activity in 
case of general emergency. 

A primary function of the new department will be to es- 
tablish uniform standards of Lutheran welfare work in all 
parts of the Church. A comprehensive survey of the sit- 
uation of each agency throughout the country has revealed 
the need of such standardization. Up until the present time 
most groups and agencies have conducted their affairs in- 
dependent of all others. As a result it has been difficult to 
measure achievement. The establishment of standards of 
service. and requirements of experience and training, 
through co-operative effort. will aid greatly to the extent 
and quality of Lutheran welfare service. 


Lutheran Charities 


As a practical program was being outlined experienced 
inner mission directors called attention to the advisability 
of organizing a general conference of Lutheran charities to 
co-ordinate the various groups already existing. It will also 
be the purpose of this new department to create new groups. 
One nation-wide conference will be called annually, so that 
welfare workers may assemble to discuss common problems, 
suggested improvements, standardization of service, etc. 
Other sectional conferences will be organized to meet at 
regular intervals to study regional concerns and problems. 

More than three hundred agencies and institutions con- 
trolled or operated by the eight Lutheran bodies co-operat- 
ing in the Natinal Lutheran Council will be directly affected 
by the activities of the Department of National Lutheran 
Welfare. The eight groups are the United Lutheran Church 
in America, the Norwegian Lutheran Church, the Augustana 
Synod, the Icelandic Synod, the American Lutheran Church, 
the Danish Lutheran Church, the Lutheran Free Church, 
and the United Danish Lutheran Church. It is believed, 
however, that this new organization will bear an indirect 
though significant influence on welfare agencies of all 
religious groups.—N. L. C. Bulletin. 
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GNAT STRAINERS—CAMEL 
SWALLOWERS 


RECENTLY AN INCIDENT was described to us by a man whose 
work in Canada has occasionally given him “inside“ infor- 
mation on the settlement of industrial disputes. An arbiter 
in several that oceurred in Quebec told THe LUTHERAN’S in- 
formant that wise representatives of employers and of 
unions have discovered how to play up some small fault of 
their opponents in a conference and make it the winning 
factor in an adjustment. By way of illustration a dispute 
in a garment factory was cited. An employee of the owner 
of the concern had been borrowed by his union against the 
protest of his employer. To an incompetent substitute the 
loss of a few dollars was traced and admitted. In succeeding 
negotiations this minor item was given major importance. 

It is a far cry from Palestine to Quebec and much has 
happened since Jesus manifested His messiahship to the 
Jews. But our friend’s description of the settlement of a 
dispute in the garment trade in 1937 “caught hold” of our 
thinking when we read our Lord’s words to the Chosen 
People as Matthew records them in the twenty-third chapter 
of his Gospel. It is his stinging, seriatim indictment of the 
Scribes and Pharisees one item of which reads,—“Ye blind 
guides which strain at a gnat and swallow a camel.” The 
illustration was probably a familiar folk-saying among the 
Palestinians, but when Jesus used it it was an accurate 
description of the ecclesiastical situation. 

The Pharisees claimed to be the model Jews of their day. 
They sought attention by their garb, by their long, loud 
prayers and by their “holier than thou” attitude. And for 
what did they stand? For the recognition of the Messiah? 
For the spirit as well as the letter of the covenant of their 
fathers with Jehovah? For the tenderness and mercy of 
their God for the poor? No. They tithed mint and cummin 
and they could recite long prayers and they had learned 
some sort of intricate formula by which to pledge them- 
selves with high-sounding oaths. But they had no scruples 
against devouring widows’ houses, against occupying the 
chief seats in the synagogues and against claiming luxuries 
as their right. They were not modest about their own merits 
nor averse to thinking the common folk, who seemed in- 
ferior to them, were therefore beneath the notice of God. 
And it all led up to their demanding crucifixion for the vic- 
tim of their hair-splitting charges of blasphemy. For what 
a camel they swallowed, when they accused Jesus of having 
disturbed their loyalty to the Roman Cesar by the trumped 
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up charge of interfering with payments to the imperial tax. 

The polite and the not unusual application of this verse 
from Matthew’s gospel is to the experiences of the Jews in 
Palestine and. since. But gnat straining and camel swallow- 
ing do not represent the character of any one particular race 
or nationality or of past eras only. Over-emphasis on what 
is trivial and disregard of the unchanging principles that 
state relations to God and to our fellowmen can be cited 
now. National conditions supply illustrations. The Treaty 


of Versailles forgot the obligations to a great people in order | 
to fill to the brim the cup of personal and temporary re- © 


venge. The conquest of Ethiopia seems to us to lack justifica- 
tion beyond contributing to the prestige of a dictator. In our 
own country’s foreign policy we have claimed the relations 
of a neighbor as dominant. Let those in authority be sure 
to hold the promises against aggression as sacred covenants. 

But had Jesus national conditions in His mind when He 
indicted the Scribes and Pharisees? To some degree, yes. 
The simplicity of the Mosaic revelation of the law had been 
sadly marred with the passing of time in Palestine. Caste 
interests and political intrigues had channeled the applica- 
tion of the laws given at Sinai; they had taken on forms 
that resisted the adjustment needed when dealing with per- 
sons. Today we have a class of folk that stand upon their 
rights and have the aid of learned lawyers to teach them 
how to do so. We have a vast group of camel swallowers. 
One meets them in the shop foreman clothed with a little 
brief authority. And in the management of great industries 
where the machine is put in competitive relations to the man. 
And in the greedy politician who mistakes his own desire for 
power for the welfare of his country. Yes, we even have 
them in our churches, when a group becomes too intent upon 
being served and too forgetful of the love of God for their 
neighbors. 


A LAYMAN’S EXPLANATION 


On Marcu 4 the congregation to which the editor of THe 
LuTHERAN belongs had its opportunity to see the sound film, 
“Thunder of the Sea,” which is part of the program of this 
year’s anniversary Special Appeal. At its conclusion the 
pastor called upon the chairman of the congregation’s finance 
committee to speak about Number III of the Appeal’s Ob- 
jectives which refers to existent “physical barriers” to the 
extension of the Church in the world. The pastor told those 
present that for this part of the celebration the Board of 
American Missions is asking for money. 

Then the chairman in a blunt, business-like way presented 
the schedule of items which the Board of American Missions 
has compiled and divided into three groups. He read the 
total of the three, which is $3,400,000, and explained that the 
congregation he was addressing should give $1,500. That 
sounded, we quote, “like a lot of money.” “But,” the chair- 
man continued, “we should be able to give the Lord for the 
work that has been outlined a sum that would average only 
five dollars per capita for our contributors.” He said further, 
“Not every one of us can spare five dollars in addition to 
what we are now giving to our congregation’s expenses and 
benevolences, and so those of greater ability have the op- 
portunity to serve in the place of some of their brethren. A 
man who can spare fifty dollars is providing nine fellow 
members with the joy of having their share in this great 
anniversary enterprise.” A hasty computation for this group 
of 300 contributors suggested ten who can spare fifty and 
twenty who can spare twenty-five dollars each, leaving a 
balance of $500 to be distributed among 270 persons. Thus 
every income-receiving member can give something. 

What was deeply appreciated in that layman’s presenta- 


tion was the fact that he made his fellow members see them- 


selves as a congregation and not as individuals. They are 
brethren in what so closely resembles a happy family that 
what each does is done by and for the entire group. 


| 
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‘THE INDIVIDUAL RESULTS obtained by Mr. Roosevelt and 
his family through attendance at church on March 4 are 
strictly his and their affair. It is, however, not an intrusion 
upon the spiritual interests of the President, when we re- 
mark that the people’s confidence in their nation’s future is 
increased when the Chief Magistrate upon an anniversary 
_of his inauguration visits the house of prayer to worship and 
to seek strength and wisdom. 
- But our respect for the spiritual privacy of the occupant 
of the White House does not interfere with a recognition of 
his influence. By merely calling attention to the Fifteenth 
‘Psalm in the press conference that followed his hour of devo- 
tion, that portion of Holy Writ was made familiar to millions 
of his fellowmen. Perhaps weekly church attendance fol- 
lowed by similar citations of parts of the Bible would bring 
large results. For example, the Fourteenth Psalm has an in- 
troduction germane to the repulsion of the Communism that 
we rightly fear. The twenty-sixth is indicative of the de- 
, pendence on God and the independence of conscientious 
manhood which are essential to the wise administration of 
‘authority. 


| Half a Pair a Total Loss 

’ ‘Tue man who said that half a loaf is better than no loaf at 
~all expressed a truth that we all recognize. The spread of 
employment by using twice as many workers on half time is 
i. approved economic application of the principle. Reduc- 

‘tion of the period of sleeping to half the normal number of 
‘ hours in order to take care of an ill person or to guard 
= against some threatening danger appeals to us as temporarily 
| justifiable. But a half is not always worth fifty per cent of 
san entirety. 

For example, in some mysterious way, some days ago we 
| lost half of our pair of overshoes. The one that remains is 
“nearly as good as new, but since the dangers against which 

overshoes guard cannot be adjusted so as to be localized in 
even the right foot, and since replacements come only in 
| pairs, we were compelled to put away the remaining half 
of the pair. Our only compensation is the wisdom which 
' can be acquired when proper attention is given to an in- 
‘-eident which in itself is of no great importance. 

Of course the most obvious deduction from such an expe- 
rience would be some reference to the man-woman unit in 
‘domestic life. Probably a humorist could write at some 
length on the foolishness of persons who maintain single- 
| ness and often singularity when they would be happier and 
more useful by marriage. Our own philosophizing on the 
results of the divine plan of creating humanity male and 
female would draw attention to the futility of persons who 
undertake repairs of the marital partnership by replacement 
of one of the parts by the process of divorce and marriage. 
| Experience proves that the mating of matrimony is not tem- 
porary in the essentials of either adjustments or results. 

But we have in mind forms of pairing that are even more 

indissoluble than the marital bond, if that word indissoluble 
‘is capable of degrees. It is when one thinks of such pairs as 
' body and soul or the present life and the eternal life that 
) the terrible effects of separation become evident. We seem 
) to have multitudes in this country for whom tomorrow is just 
| eee day in which to eat, drink, and perhaps die. Abroad 
there are studied efforts to convince whole nations that only 
_ existence in the flesh is the lot of mortals, and that only race, 
nationality and culture endure from one generation to 
another. 

Such half-concepts of life are not productive of righteous- 
ness and godliness. Their end is destruction. A part may 
“have value so long as it is a part and not an entity in itself. 
Paul says of faith and hope that when they lack the com- 
pany of love they are “nothing.” 


| 
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ecACROSS THE “DESK 


Promptness in California Disaster 


On Marcu 7 a telegram was sent THE LUTHERAN signed by 
C. E. Krumbholz, Executive Secretary of the U. L. C. A. 
Board of Inner Missions, which stated concerning the flood 
disaster in Southern California: “Disaster Relief Survey, 
conducted through Weaver, synodical chairman, shows no 
loss of life among membership, no church property loss nor 
apparent need for relief. Minor emergencies can be met 
locally.” 

Expanded from telegraphic brevity, the dispatch meant 
that immediately after learning of the flood condition in the 
area of the Southern Conference of the California Synod, 
Secretary Krumbholz wired Pastor Daniel Snyder at Long 
Beach, Calif., to ascertain the extent of damage to members 
and property of U. L. C. A. congregations. Dr. Snyder, as 
the duly appointed chairman of the Inner Mission Committee 
for the stricken area, promptly formed contacts with pastors 
of churches and reported as above stated. In this instance, 
happily for our California brethren, no general summons to 
the brotherly love of the Church was required. But had the 
conditions resembled those in the Ohio Valley a year ago, 
or in the farm area of western Canada last fall, the Board 
of Inner Missions would have at once proceeded to render 
emergency service. The Special Relief Fund and the Cloth- 
ing for Relief in store would have been drawn upon. At the 
same time appeals would have been sent from the Board’s 
office at 39 East 35th St., New York, to the Inner Mission 
Boards or committees of the synods for gifts of money and 
other supplies, as needed. 

We still have people (rumor says we still have congre- 
gations) who cannot appreciate the value of our organiza- 
tion. The divisions for service which connection with the 
United Lutheran Church in America has built up from a 
century of experiences, and which take the form of boards, 
committees and auxiliaries do not seem to them worth know- 
ing or worthy of support. A connection between benev- 
olence, that great message of God to man, and apportion- 
ments, which organize good will to men, is not consciously 
formulated. In some instances an experience of suffering 
followed by the reception of relief has made the contact, 
but that is an expensive and harrowing way of learning. 

Meantime watch our Inner Mission organization meet 
emergencies due to disasters and heed its calls. 


FACTS ABOUT SWEDEN 
(Continued from page 5) 

tensive reforms in church practice and worship. Here, too, 
as in the whole Swedish reformation down to 1539, Olof 
Peterson was the moving spirit, and his policy, successfully 
carried through, was to retain all that could be kept of the 
older church practice, filling the old forms with a new re- 
ligious content. The smallest possible changes were made 
in outward ceremonies and in the personnel of the clerg 
Thus the Church in Sweden became a national church, like 
that of Denmark, generally Lutheran in character, but re- 
taining customs and usages which had been abolished in 
other Lutheran lands. 

“After the death of Gustavus Vasa (1560) there were two 
attempts to change the character of the Swedish church. 
The one came from Calvinism, which secured for a time 
strong influence in the kingdom; the other came from the 
effort to take Sweden back into the obedience of Rome. In 
1593, however, the Swedish Church received its final char- 
acter. A synod of that year (the Uppsala Mote) adopted the 
Augsburg Confession as its doctrinal standard and Luther’s 
Catechism as its handbook of religious instruction. Thus 
Sweden was placed definitely in the list of Lutheran lands.” 
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THE SHOME CIRCLE 


“BE YE FOLLOWERS OF GOD AS 
DEAR CHILDREN; AND WALK IN 
LOVE AS CHRIST ALSO HATH 
LOVED US, AND HATH GIVEN HIM- 
SELF FOR US AN OFFERING AND 
A SACRIFICE TO GOD FOR A 
SWEET-SMELLING SAVOUR.” 


O that we would ever remember this, not 
only in the blessed Lenten Season but 
always. There is so much to lure us from 
the path in which we should go. “Lead me, 
heavenly Father, lead me.” 


Holy Jesus! Fountain streaming 
Of holiness and grace redeeming, 
As clean as crystal pure and free; 
Cherubim in robes of whiteness 
And seraphim in all their brightness 
Are darkness when compared with Thee. 
Be Thou my pattern bright, 
My glory and delight, 
Holy Saviour! 
O teach Thow me, that I may be, 
All pure and holy, like to Thee. 


Gentle Jesus! self-denying, 
And with Thy Father’s will complying, 
Yea, even unto death resigned; 
Let me e’er Thy way pursuing, 
And pride and haughtiness subduing, 
Be guided by Thy gentle mind; 
Like Thee may I be mild 
And gentle as a child, 
Gentle Saviour! 
O teach Thou me, that I may be 
Meek and obedient, like to Thee. 


Loving Jesus! Thou my treasure, 
Whose love to man no thought can 
measure, 
Conform me to Thine image bright; 
Send Thy Spirit, grace bestowing 
That I in every virtue growing 
May ripen for the realms of light; 
O draw me after Thee, 
Forever Thine to be, 
Loving Saviour! 
Thou givest rest to souls distressed, 
And all who learn of Thee are blest. 
—Selected. 


THE SEASON 


Is 1r sap? To many it is. When frivolity 
ceases some find life dreary. Gaiety is 
not happiness. It may be a sign of the 
light-hearted, but it is more frequently 
the play of the light-headed. Sober 
thoughtfulness has deeper joy than 
thoughtless hilarity. Lent has blessedness 
vaster than pleasure. We study ourselves 
in severe analysis, and find ourselves in 
deeps of debt; but we also find the greater 
deeps of God’s saving help surrounding 
us. Sin is death, but the Saviour is in that 
death, and He is the Life. We may dread 
to enter the dark cave of repentance, but 
when we find the Lord in the manger, we 
rise to the angels’ song, “Glory to God in 
the Highest.” It is when we learn the 
weariness of sin’s burden that we hear the 
blessedness of the Saviour’s call, “Come 


By Mrs. W. L. HUNTON 


unto me.” We follow the Lord through 
our battle that we may the more appre- 
ciate the victory He gains for us. We 
meet the Man of sorrows in our sorrows, 
and we learn the love that lifts all sorrow. 

It is the experience of all matured Chris- 
tians that the study of the Lord’s passion 
deepens life’s meaning and exalts its joy. 
The season is bringing us God’s riches of 
grace. May we be blessed in gathering 
them.—Selected. 


THE INFERIORITY 
COMPLEX 
By Ethel Wendell Trout 
(Concluded from last week) 


Hitprep had never before thought that 
it means so much to a teacher to have his 
class fail or succeed. It had always seemed 
that teachers were tyrants, anyways, who 
felt a great delight in setting hard exam- 
inations for their classes, so that their 
students might fail. But now—oh, sud- 
denly her heart was filled with remorse. 
What had she done? Would her attitude 
cause him to fail in his first position in 
his chosen life work? Would it cause 
Patty and Marie and Leila to fail in their 
college board examinations, as well as her- 
self? The more she thought of it the 
worse it seemed to her. 

As the signal for change of classes 
sounded, she remained in her seat, con- 
science-smitten. Then she slowly rose, and, 
as she went past Richard, who was 
nervously arranging his books on his desk, 
gave him a quick, remorseful glance. 

“Mr. Thomas,” she said, “I’m ashamed 
that I failed in the midyears, and ’m go- 
ing to work harder this term.” 

He glanced up quickly, but without a 
smile. “That is a good resolution, Miss 
Johnson,” he said. “Perhaps you can pre- 
vail upon your friends to do likewise. It 
is a very serious matter all round for you 
four girls to fail in geometry.” 

“T know it—and, oh, Dick, I’m so sorry! 
I just didn’t understand what it meant to 
you as well as to us! Why, Dick, I’ve been 
a traitor, a false friend. Oh, I don’t know 
why I did it! I hate myself!” 

To keep from bursting into tears, and 
from making an idiot of herself, she hur- 
ried from the room to her next class. 

That afternoon after school she spoke to 
Leila and Marie and Patty. She told them 
of the way in which her feelings had 
changed, how she wanted to make up to 
them and to Dick for the harm that she 
felt she had done them. 

“I don’t know whether I can make up. 
T’ll feel responsible if he loses his job, and 
if you girls fail in your examinations. I 
feel dreadful, girls, as if I had it all on 
my shoulders.” 

“Oh, well, he can’t teach anyway,” 
drawled Leila. “That’s true. You hadn’t 
anything to do with that.” 

“Perhaps he can teach if we give him a 


chance. The boys seem to get along all 
right.” 

“That’s because they have more mathe- 
matical brains than girls have,” suggested 
Marie. 

“There you go again with an inferiority 
complex. Boys’ brains aren’t a bit different 
or better than girls’ brains. You mustn't 
ever mention such a thing, Marie. That’s 
another reason for proving that we can 
do geometry.” 

“Well, ’'m willing to try,” said Patty. 
“T always have thought that we were 
rather hard on him.” 

“So will I,” agreed Marie. 

“But I won't.” This from Leila. 
sist that he can’t teach.” 

“Well, if you won’t try, you won’t. ’m 
sorry, Leila.” Hildred sighed as she parted 
from the girls. 

It was a long, stiff pull during the weeks 
that followed. Patty and Marie and Hil- 
dred worked hard. They tried to make 
up for the hours that they had wasted, and 
the classroom became a model of attention 
and order. But always there was a stone 
wall of reserve between the teacher and 
the girls, always icy formality and cour- 
tesy, but never a gleam of interest or of 
the understanding that helps to keep mat- 
ters smooth in a classroom. 

Hildred grew more and more uncomfort- 
able as the week passed. And before they 
knew it, spring was upon them, and col- 
lege boards coming closer. She was in a 
panic. All those wasted weeks of idleness. 
And if she failed, her conscience warned 
her that it would be her own fault. Be- 
sides, she didn’t like not being friends with 
Dick. What could she do to straighten out 
the tangled state of affairs! She could go 
to him and apologize, of course—but she 
felt that tacitly she had done that, and 
her apology had not been accepted. And 
then the opportunity came. Mr. Edmund- 
son, the president of the school board, came 
to dinner with them. 

“Well, how’s Miss Hildred doing?” he 
asked her cheerfully, as he came into the 
living room. “How does school go, these 
days?” 

“Pretty well, thank you, Mr. Edmund- 
son,” Hildred answered. 

“How do you like your teachers?” he 
continued. 

“They’re fine, all of them.” 

“Even Richard Thomas? I hear that 
some of the girls don’t like him.” 

“Well, at first Mr. Edmundson, it was 
sort of hard for us to—well, to adjust our- 
selves, I think. But he certainly is a good 
mathematics teacher. If any of us fail, it 
will not be his fault.” 

He looked at her keenly. 

“So you think matters are better now 
than they were at the beginning of the 
year?” 

“Yes, indeed.” MHildred was very de- 
cided. “You see, Patty and Marie and Leila 
had known him always, and it was hard 
for us to—well to think that he knew 
enough to teach us. But he does, Mr. 
Edmundson. He’s fine.” 


“T in- 
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| “J’m glad to hear you say so, Miss Hil- 
“dred, for I have doubted the wisdom of 
having him another year. A prophet is 
‘often without honor in his own country, 
you know, and if he has won your respect 
as a teacher, I think that there must be 
good in him.” The conversation turned to 
other subjects, but Hildred felt a glow in 
her heart, for she knew that she had done 
/a good turn for Richard Thomas. 
_ He knew it, too, for the next day he 
| joined her as she went homeward from 
school. 
_ “Pye just been talking to Mr. Edmund- 
| son, Hildred,” he began, “and he told me 
“what you said last night. I’m glad, for it 
Means that I haven’t failed in my work 
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here. Can’t we be friends again, Hildred, 
just as we’ve always been? I’ve missed it, 
| I can tell you.” 
He seemed to the girl like an apologetic 
| little boy, and she felt remorsefully that 
the trouble hadn’t been his fault at all. 
‘Dick, I’m sorry,” she said, impulsively. 
“this year has been a nightmare, and it’s 
been my fault. Please forgive me. I’ve 
| ae ruined your career and my own, 

‘and Patty’s and Leila’s and Marie’s. I 
didn’t think that it would go so far. Please 
| forgive me, Dick.” 

_ “Of course I will,” he answered heartily. 
“It’s been a nightmare for me, too. But 
' let's forget it. How about a game of tennis 
hthis afternoon?” 

» “No, I can’t play. I have to study for 
iiHthose college boards. I have to make a 
“good mark, Dick, for your sake, as well as 
fs ‘for my own.’ 

“Yes, you must. And I'll help. Where’s 
| the break spot, Hildred? Let’s find it, and 
eget to work.” 

It was a Hildred who was different from 
“any that her mother had seen for many 
+months who darted into the house that 
) afternoon. 
“Hoo—ooh, Mother!” she called. “I’m 
me! But I’m going out on the porch to 
do geometry with Dick. He’s going to show 
me about those originals that I can’t get 
» through my head.” 

“Very, well, Hildred. Do you want any- 

‘thing to eat?” 
' “Cookies and lemonade, please, Mother. 
It’s hot this afternoon. But we’ll get them.” 
Mrs. Johnson smiled as she heard the 
"gay voices in the kitchen. Peace was once 
/ more restored, and her daughter was her- 
self again. 

As the busy spring days passed, the 
mother rejoiced to have a cheerful, op- 
| timistic daughter back again. And when 
examinations were over, and Hildred and 
‘Patty and Marie had passed creditably, 
and even Leila had skinned through, it 
was Richard Thomas who was chosen as 
the class faculty member—Richard Thomas 
who received the most votes as the school’s 
favorite instructor. 

“And we’re so much happier as friends 

than we were as enemies,” said Hildred to 
‘Dick, the evening after that exciting com- 
mencement day. “Well, you'll be here 
' next year, and I won’t. I hope when my 
turn comes to teach, that my pupils wont 
behave as I did.” 
_ “A different angle of vision gives a dif- 
‘ferent appearance to affairs, doesn’t it?” 
remarked Mr. Johnson. “You aren’t teacher 
and pupil any more, now, so you can quar- 
rel just as much as you like.” 
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“Oh, Father, you’re cruel.’ Hildred 
made a face at him. “But I know one thing, 
Dick, I want you to teach me that new 
serve in tennis. I’ll be an attentive pupil 
there.” 

“All right. Tomorrow morning, 
Good night.” Dick was off whistling. 

“Superiority complexes and inferiority 
complexes are queer things,” said Hildred 
to her mother, as she put away her party 
clothes that night. 

“They are indeed, and I think that it is 
just as well for you children not to think 
too much about them. No one knows very 
certainly where the discussion of such 
things may lead.” 

“All men are born equal, and conse- 
quently women, as the old Quaker used to 
say,” interrupted Hildred. “All right, 
Mother. I'll forget them.” 

“A little learning is a dangerous thing,” 
quoted Mrs. Johnson, in her turn. “Don’t 
dabble in psychology on the basis of a six- 
months’ course in high school.” 

“But after all,” said Hildred thought- 
fully, “Dick was superior to me. And I 
have to pull myself up to his level, to save 
my self-respect.” 

“That's not psychology. It’s just or- 
dinary decency and common sense. Good 
night, my dear. Have a good rest on that 
resolution.” 

Mrs. Johnson turned out the light, leav- 
ing a happy, excited girl, at peace once 
more with herself and with the world. 

—Young People. 


then. 


THE KEENEST SENSE 


THE BAT’S sense of touch is one of the 
most unusual of animal powers. Although 
the secret of his amazing gift is not fully 
understood, it is called a sense of touch for 
want of a better name. He is able to see 
things by the “feel” of their closeness. 

He eats annoying insects that damage 
crops and trees, and is especially fond of 
the moths that eat the leaves of shade 
trees, also the beetles which eat cherry 
leaves. Because he can catch them in the 
dark, he is more valuable to nature than 
the bird, as his job of insect-catching is 
a twenty-four-hour duty. Also, his mas- 
tery of the air is perfect, because of his 
unique sense of touch. 

Perhaps you might think that a bat is 
a bird, but he is an animal. He is covered 
with hair, not feathers; his skeleton is very 
much like the human skeleton, except on 
a much smaller scale, of course. He has 
sharp teeth, fleshy lips and unusually big 
ears for his*size. If you have never seen 
his ears, perhaps it is because he doubles 
them back against his body when he rests. 

Like the bird, he frequently migrates 
South in winter; sometimes he hibernates. 
He is the gypsy of the air, because he does 
not make a nest, much less set up house- 
keeping. If he roosts in a tree for the 
night, he will be almost sure to spend the 
day elsewhere. 

Watch a bat when he alights. He will 
be in an upright position, but presently 
he turns around, head hanging downward, 
his body supported by the claws of his 
hind feet. This is a favorite position. 

He has a voice. It is a squeak, a higher 
soprano than a mouse, but he can talk 
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quite rapidly when he becomes excited. 

The bat has no desire to bite people, 
and, if he would, it wouldn’t hurt more 
than a mosquito bite, and would not be 
dangerous. Nor has he a desire to get 
tangled in your hair, as so many people 
suppose. 

He might have gotten some of his bad 
reputation because he is very often seen 
at early dusk, when he flies close to street 
lights; then he swoops here and there with 
remarkable swiftness, so close to objects 
and to people that a collision with some- 
thing or someone seems almost certain. But 
when you remember that keen sense, 
which can only be described as a sense 
of touch, but is really more than that, you 
know the bat will never collide with any- 
thing. 

He makes an amiable pet. Although his 
brain is not so highly developed as that 
of a dog, he is not so stupid as a chicken, 
and he tames quite easily —Exchange. 


THE MARCH WIND AND I 


WE HAVE a lovely time, 
The wind and I; 
We often play at peep and spy, 
But still, however hard I try, 
I cannot see the wind go by. 
I wonder why. 


We have a lovely time, 

The wind and I; 
Sometimes the game of tag we play, 
But fore my hand on him I lay, 
The wind can always get away,— 

I wonder why. 


We have a lovely time, 
The wind and I; 
Whenever we two run a race 
I get quite rosy in my face, 
But he is always first to base, 
I wonder why. 
—Apples of Gold. 


FORGIVENESS 


“Jesus TAUGHT that God forgives us as 
we forgive others. One of the strongest 
evils which human hearts cherish is re- 
venge. So long as we refuse to forgive 
others, God’s forgiving love to us is like 
sunshine that beams upon windows when 
the shutters are closed and the shades 
drawn so that it cannot enter the room.” 

—Selected. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


To make frosting adhere to a cake, dust 
a little flour over the top of the cake and 
you will have no difficulty in making the 
frosting stick. 


THAT SETTLED IT 


“WILLIE,” said the teacher, “give me 
three proofs that the world is actually 
round.” 

“Yes’m,” said Willie cheerfully; “the 
book says so, you say so, and Ma says so.” 
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A STRONG BODY 


Any Intemperance Tends to Weaken the Body 
By D. BURT SMITH 


Mark 6: 53-56; Judges 13: 12-14; I Corinthians 3: 16, 17; Romans 12: 1, 2. 
The Sunday School Lesson for March 20 


Tus Lesson is for the Third Sunday in 
Lent. In the Gospel for the Day we hear 
Jesus say, concerning a strong man guard- 
ing his house and goods, “When a stronger 
than he shall come upon him, he taketh 
from him his whole armor wherein he 
trusted, and divideth his spoils.” This is 
just what any form of intemperance does 
to any person who allows it. In the Epistle 
for the Day we have Paul’s clear warning 
to the Ephesian believers against many 
sorts of intemperance, suggesting that in- 
dulgers in such things have no inheritance 
in the kingdom of God.” Nearly all these 
references have to do with the body, the 
physical appetites and how not to use 
them. 

The common thought of intemperance 
is its reference to excesses in alcoholic 
beverages. This is not strange, for we are 
forced to see so many sad results of it, 
and to hear so many frail arguments in its 
defense. Too many have learned to the 
sorrow of loved ones and their own shame 
that alcohol is indeed a “stronger than he.” 
Paul’s list of evil practices which debar 
from the Kingdom of God is not unlike 
what happens to the man intemperate with 
strong drink. 

Self-control in resisting all forms of 
temptation to be ruled by our appetites 
and passions is the only safeguard against 
intemperance in whatever phase it comes 
to us. This adequate self-control is not 
easily gained and maintained, as every 
victim of wickedness testifies. Many a 
man strong in other ways is weak when 
he sees or smells the intoxicating cup. 
Fight it as he may, he finds self-control 
hard to get. 


A Well Body 


Jesus’ miracles of healing prove His 
concern that people have well bodies. 
When they “began to carry about in beds 
those that were sick,” Jesus found occa- 
sion to heal many. In response to the 
demonstrated faith of the people “as many 
as touched him were made whole.” Well 
bodies were essential to usefulness, at 
least well bodies could do better than sick 
bodies. Frequently bodily afflictions were 
recognized as a result of sins of one kind 
or another. But in all cases Jesus cured 
bodies not as an end in itself but as a 
means to fitting a person for service. 

No argument is needed to show that in- 
dulgence in intoxicants gathers high toll 
on the bodies of drinkers. We see these 
sad wrecks of what they might have been; 
we know of defeated men who thought 
drink could never get the better of them; 
we have victims of drink whose bodies 
must be cared for in charitable institu- 
tions. These have not well bodies. It is 
too bad, we say, that they had not the 
self-control to resist the flowing cup. 
Maybe they are to be more pitied than 
blamed. Maybe we are to be blamed for 
allowing the tempting cup to be thrust 


before them, for not all are able to re- 


fuse it. 
A Good Start 


Manoah’s question was of deep concern 
to him. He wanted to do the best for his 
promised son. The answer he received had 
to do with giving the unborn child a fair 
chance, a good start. The answer involved 
the personal habits of the mother. She 
could not insist on her liberty to do as she 
pleased without destroying her oppor- 
tunity to be a good mother. What she ate 
and drank was bound to affect her child. 
Special denials were given her regarding 
wine and strong drink. She was not al- 
lowed to argue about it; the case was cer- 
tain. She could not drink and bring forth 
a child and give that child a good start. 
If she wanted her son to become a strong 
man she dared not handicap him by inter- 
fering with the natural development God 
intended for him, by indulging in intoxicat- 
ing beverages. 

That is an old story, the prelude to the 
life of Samson, but the warning God gave 
to his parents is not out of date. We have 
seen individuals who were miserable in 
body and imbecile in mind, and the cause 
was traceable to the fact that when they 
were conceived and born their parents 
were both drinkers, not drunkards, just 
drinking as gentlemen and ladies. 


Fit for God 


Paul’s writings were to believers. He 
expected much of Christians; followers of 
Christ were to refrain from the habits and 
practices of their pre-Christian life. He 
denounced all these former evils as detri- 
mental to their serving God. Paul was a 
practical man who did not overlook basic 


THINK OF THESE 


THE PROBLEM of intemperance has not yet 
been solved on a wide basis; but the solu- 
tion must be found. 


If for no other reason, temperance should 
be advocated out of high regard for the 
human body. 


No man has yet been found who with 
safety to himself and other$ can allow 
himself to become an excessive drinker. 


We have high ideals for general wel- 
fare; intemperance is out of step with each 
and every high ideal. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
March 14-20 
M. Christianity and Health. Mark 6: 53-56. 
T. Prenatal Influences. Judges 13: 8-14. 
W. The eh Belongs to God. I Corinthians 


Th. The Body ‘Sacramental. Romans 12:1, 2. 
F. Misused Energies. I Corinthians 10: 1-13. 

= Dielpine of the Body. I Corinthians 9: 
S. The Overcoming Life. I John 2: 12-17. 
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facts. He did not scorn the state of the 
body as of no relation to the state of the 
soul. He held that the body is the dwelling 
place of the soul and that no soul can do 
well in a despoiled body. The only way 
to keep the life fit for God was to start 
with having the body a fit place for the 
indwelling of the Spirit of God. So Paul 
scathingly denounced all practices that 
marred the body. He allowed no-tolerance 
for indulgences that stood in the way of a 
clean, well body. Defilements were taboo 
with him, in view of the high place the 
body must have in ministering in the spirit 
of God. A man’s offerings to God, to be 
acceptable in his worship of God, must not 
be carried by bodies that yield sins. But 
this kind of body was not unattainable. 
The individual who is willing to obey God’s 
directions can keep his body fit for God. 
This means that he must resist tempta- 
tions to indulge in this or that which in 
any way interferes with the proper func- 
tioning of his body, or may ultimately un- 
dermine his health and destroy his use- 
fulness. 


ME FIRST 


THAT LOOKS SELFISH. Sometimes it is. 
Sometimes it is not. The purpose for ask- 
ing to be put first, or for putting self first, 
determines whether it is to be condemned 
or commended. There is a bad selfishness; 
there is a good selfishness. It is the good 
selfishness that makes consecration have 
worth. Consecration is a farce unless it 
has been preceded by a good selfishness 
that insists that there must be self-im- 
provement at any cost. To talk about con- 
secrating a life that has nothing in it worth 
consecrating is worse than meaningless 
chatter. Jesus must despise the cheap talk 
about consecration when His own example 
shows how many years and how much 
self-improvement were required for Him 
to be ready to consecrate His life to His 
ministry. 

Reverently we say it, but all through His 
preparatory years Jesus was saying, “Me 
first.” In Jerusalem at twlve He was not 
ready to be announced as the Christ. Some 
eighteen years of submissive preparation 
intervened before the waiting world could 
have Him as the offered Son of God. When 
He was prepared He consecrated Himself, 
and henceforth He was qualified to meet 
all demands. But no one can charge Jesus 
with selfishness. The time He spent alone 
in prayer was not a sign of any selfishness. 
He needed the renewing of His strength 
that came from prayer, from hours in 
which He put personal needs first. 

We would like to see more of this good 
selfishness among Christians, a selfishness 
that insists on “me first” when the thought 
of devotional life comes up for considera- 
tion. This is a busy life we lead, and we 
may risk being denounced as uninterested 
and uninteresting because we refuse to 
use all our time at the beck and nod of 
people. But if we will not run that risk 
our souls will probably be sorely neglected. 
We will sooner or later find ourselves dis- 
qualified for spiritual influence and serv- 
ice. At the price of being called names we 
must “take time to be holy,” to improve 
ourselves so that we may help others to 
improve. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


: 
LOG CABINS, MOVIE 
a DANCE HALLS 
AND THEN—? 


| Puriwrrans 4: 4-9 

Tur AppraL of the Board of American 
Tissions is now stirring the Church. The 
nancial goal of this Appeal is in support 
'< a program of church building. Many 
Babine, are now worshiping in “Log 


| ‘abins, Movie Houses, Dance Halls” and 
aany other places as forbidding to real 
yorship. All funds realized from this Ap- 
l,eal will be used as loans to the missions 
| hat have the most difficult building prob- 
‘sms. These loans will eventually come 
|,ack to the Board and be used to help 
ther missions. There is a sort of “im- 
Diortality” about these einvestments that 
hould appeal to every Lutheran. 

' But our topic suggests the typically mod- 
inal problems of American life that the 
}Church alone can solve. What a parable 
(ne can find in the replacing of “Log 
-Jabins, Movie Houses, Dance Halls’ and 
lhe like by mission churches! Repressive 
laws never do reform. It is by the ex- 
wulsive power of a new affection that per- 
»nanent changes in personality can be 
‘nade. Let us study the problems sug- 
‘ested by our topic in the light of the 
»aission of the Church to awaken love for 
“esus Christ and His way of life. 


Post-war Psychology 


It is easy to blame everything on the 
/3reat War; but it is also right to charge 
‘he Great War with destroying moral 
tandards long accepted by the American 
eC War regiments all the powers of 
| ll the people for its purposes of de- 
truction. Morale in wartime becomes 
}aore important than morals. The dev- 
‘stating principle prevails that since the 
» oldier risks his life, no price is too great 
o pay for his enjoyment. So the let- 
| lown in the reserve between the sexes! 
0 the general yielding to the philosophy 
| hat to want a thing made it right to have 
it! This idea carried over into the after- 
| he-war period, and is still with us. Lib- 
|-erty and freedom have become the syn- 
|/myms for lust and license. Out of this 
jiew attitude toward old standards our 
| nodern moral problems have come. 


| Problems of Freedom 


The log cabins along our highways were 
Rives without supervision for a number 
if years. Now some states have awakened 
-o their perils. While hotels have long 
jeen under strict laws as to their regis- 
‘rations and were run by reputable per- 
“ons, the log-cabin settlements were prac- 
‘ically unsupervised and run too often by 
frresponsible people. The social evils pos- 
ible where liquor and cabins were at hand 
's easy to understand. The movie house 
layed its part with its darkness and its 
screen play upon the passions. The dance 
}aall to which only people of questionable 


reputation used to go, now invites young 
people from our church homes. Com- 
plicating all, the places where people con- 
gregate for pleasure offer the ever-present 
opportunity for a shot of alcohol with its 
stimulation of the senses and its dulling 
of moral scruples. The Young People’s 
Organization in every church could do the 
community a service by a study of the sit- 
uation. What should be the attitude of 
the Christian young people toward these 
“laces of pleasure’? Are the laws being 
enforced? Are new laws needed to give 
them better supervision? What can the 
young people of your church do about it? 


The Virtue of Purity 


Thirty years or more ago Robert E. Speer 
was just entering his glorious career as a 
leader of American youth. Those of us 
who were college students in those days 
owe much to his vital Christian influence. 
We still refer to one of his books of that 
period, “The Marks of a Man,” a series 
of lectures given first to the students of 
Ohio Wesleyan. After all, the standards 
maintained then are still good. His lecture 
on purity would be just as timely today. 
Purity still means clean, clear, simple, 
without alloy. Purity is still a positive 
virtue, a Christian virtue, without which 
no life is in vital contact with Christ. 

Dr. Speer said, “Purity is truth in body, 
mind and soul. The man of purity is the 
man of truth in his passions, appetites, 
habits and will. Thou shalt not will fade 
into I have no taste or time for that when 
Christ has His proper place in my life.” 
We must be concerned with laws that 
govern places of so-called pleasure. The 
weak must be protected so far as the strong 
can protect them. They must be protected 
against themselves. But that will not be 
enough. The pure in heart shall see God. 
Seeing God is the best way to keep pure 
in heart. 


Indulgence 


There are three attitudes we may take 
toward sin. The first of these is the more 
or less deliberate choice of sin. The logical 
fruit of the post-war attitude toward moral 
standards is indulgence. In spite of all the 
knowledge we may have of the permanent 
harmful results of yielding to the passions 
we plunge in, dulling our minds to the 
consequences. “Eat, drink and be merry 
for tomorrow we die,” is the hymn of in- 
dulgence. The trouble is that “tomorrow 
we live.” We have to live, whether we 
want to or not. There is something in us 
that cannot die. It is eternal. If we break 
the laws of virtue, we will pay, sometime, 
somewhere. In Civil War days George 
Arnold wrote out of his sad experience: 


“T have had my will, 

Tasted every pleasure, 
Have drunk my fill 

Of the purple measure. 
Life has lost its zest, 
Sorrow is my guest, 

O, the lees are bitter, 
Give me rest! 


bitter, 


“Love once filled the bowl, 
Running o’er with blisses, 
Made my very soul, 
Drunk with crimson kisses. 
But I drank it dry, 
Love has passed me by, 
O, the lees are bitter, bitter, 
Let me die.” 


Indifference 


A little better than indulgence is indif- 
ference to sin. For the most of us there 
is nothing but loathing for the unre- 
strained, undisciplined life. The whole 
business is revolting to us. We have gone 
into road houses and been shamed to the 
core with that which we saw and heard. 
The smells and sights are sickening. How 
can men, made in God’s image, find pleas- 
ure in pursuits so bestial? 

But we must not allow any complex of 
superiority to cloud our sense of respon- 
sibility. In the first place we are not su- 
perior. Each of us has his own pet sin. 
In the sight of God Who knows our in- 
herited weaknesses and Who sees the 
background of our lives, sin is sin and is 
always guilty. In the second place what- 
ever superiority we have over such beastly 
sins, is a call to protect the weak. We are 
our brothers’ keepers. Paul faced this 
problem in regard to meat that had been 
offered to idols. He was superior to any 
personal harm from eating it. He did not 
believe in idols. It was good meat, better 
than average. But some of the Christians 
felt there was something wrong in eating 
this idol-consecrated meat. Hear the con- 
clusion of Paul, “If meat maketh my 
brother to offend, I will eat no meat.” No, 
we dare not be indifferent about our 
neighbor’s weaknesses. 


Ignorance 


Dr. Speer pleaded for personal ignorance 
of sin. Thatisa strange plea at first thought. 
He quoted Paul, “I would have you wise 
unto that which is good and simple (igno- 
rant) unto that which is evil.” Many young 
people have fallen into the subtle fallacy 
that sin must be experienced in order to 
be met. They experiment with sin, play 
with narcotics, yield just once to their 
passions, see for themselves what these 
pleasure palaces are like, temporize with 
their standards—and when it is too late 
they discover the chains of sinful habit 
fast about them. Every putrid story, every 
rotten movie, every satisfying of illicit 
appetite takes its toll from manhood. The 
world looks for moral leadership to the 
modern Sir Galahads who can say: 

“My good blade carves the casques of men, 

My touch lance thrusteth sure, 

My strength is as the strength of ten, 

Because my heart is pure.” 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, March 27. The 
discussion of the modern problems sug- 
gested above should be directed to the 
place of the American Mission program in 
meeting them. Next week’s topic: Suffer- 
ing With and For Christ. 
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Christ in His Suffering 


By K. Schilder. Translated by Henry 
Zylstra. Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. Pages 467. 
Price, $3.00. 


This book is a series of twenty-six 
studies on the Passion of Our Lord writ- 
ten by Dr. K. Schilder, professor of dog- 
matics and ethics in the Theological School 
at Kampen, an institution of the General 
Synod of the Reformed Churches of the 
Netherlands. Published first in 1929, their 
popularity and usefulness have warranted 
this translation edited by Dr. Henry Beets. 

If one is looking for a devotional book 
to read during Lent, this is an intelligent 
presentation of the sufferings of Christ 
written in a reverent manner. Almost 
every chapter proceeds with the view of 
Christ in the threefold office of prophet, 
priest, and king. The conclusions each time 
are impelling. They tell of a triumphant 
faith, and lead to an exalted conception of 
God and what He has done for man. 

Yet this is more than a book of devo- 
tion. It is a collection of essay sermons. 
As such it shows a remarkable scholarly 
insight and a capable handling of the 
tools of exposition. Here are a few of the 
topics: “Satan on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration”; “Christ Not Suppressing 
Satan”; “The Ministering Angel Among 
Satanic Wolves”; “Christ at the Com- 
munion Table”; “Christ’s Sorrows Have 
Their Own Peculiar Law of Revelation.” 
These topics are not as forbidding as they 
sound. They are filled with a wealth of 
suggestive implications which cannot help 
making one halt to ponder their veracity. 
They are sufficiently stimulating to make 
one check on his own theology when he 
discovers where he is being led. They are 
rich in paradox. They hold no brief for 
the slightest sentimentality in regard to 
the History of the Passion. More than 
once the author places his finger on con- 
temporary weaknesses in current religious 
practices. He doesn’t hesitate to present 
a real challenge. 

It is apparent, however, that Dr. Schilder 
approaches the Scriptures with a definite 
mental set, that is, the theology of Karl 
Barth. As such it is a brilliant exposition 
of Reformed Theology. To those of us not 
accustomed to an emphasis in the doctrines 
of God in which His Justice and His Sov- 
ereignty are paramount, this passage about 
the office of His Son will make us ponder: 
“He comes primarily to restore justice. 
The redemption He wants to achieve is 
juridical first of all; just because it is 
basically that, it is also dynamic.” 

There is the usual accent on the tran- 
scendence of God. The words, “absolute,” 
“once for all,” “awesome,” tell their own 
story. There is the feeling that the per- 
sonalities in the Hitsory of the Passion 
are only puppets without any choice of 
their own. The Scriptures can never be 
considered as a novel or a best book 
merely, or a unified treatise, we are in- 
formed. However, we might believe it to 
be a play by the implication of these 
lines: “When they speak Satan’s language 
they play in a grotesquely unsuitable role; 


when they speak the language of the Holy 
Spirit, they do not act but live the part 
in congenial responsiveness.” The glory 
and the absoluteness of God cannot be 
conceived by mere mortals. It was Satan 
at work in Peter on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration when he thought that the glory 
of God could be confined in the taber- 
nacles which were mere hovels. 

The text, “After the sop Satan entered 
into him,” becomes the vehicle to describe 
a typical crisis. It is the final result of 
many less significant ones. Jesus did not 
suppress the Satan in Judas. He had been 
elected to this dark role. This gives an 
opportunity to stress the election for good 
or for evil. 

There is something terribly final about 
this. “It is finished” ought to fill us with 
fear that some day the Father will rec- 
ognize “that Christ has done wrestling 
with His Spirit in us and that nothing 
more can be done for us.” Where here 
does the compassion and the love of our 
Lord enter in? 

The studies: that deal with the Word of 
God are a recapitulation of the Barthian 
concept of the Word. The emphasis in 
the Sacrament is Reformed. The book is 
very probably contemporary Calvinism at 
its best. In these practical expositions we 
see its traditional weakness; but also its 
tower of strength for those who have been 
elected to follow it. Downavp F. Irvin. 


In the Upper Room 


By Daniel F. Goerss. Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 1938. Pages 
141. Price, $1.00. 


The sub-title of this book clearly and 
truthfully states its content: “Twenty-four 
sermons on our blessed Lord’s last Pass- 
over and His earthly farewell to the Dis- 
ciples.” The sermons are brief. They form 
a fine Lenten manual for clergy and laity 
alike. They are profusely Scriptural, finely 
spiritual, soul searching, simple and plain. 

There are some minor points on which 
this reviewer dissents. Page 23, we read 
that Judas Iscariot killed himself on Fri- 
day “in the early morning of the new 
day.” This is an unwarranted over-state- 
ment. Page 34, dealing with Simon Peter’s 
prophesied denial, the author takes liber- 
ties with the text and reads into it the 
epic of Job with God’s expressly granted 
permission to Satan to sift Peter like 
wheat. Page 104 the author asks: “Do all 
the church bodies which bear Luther’s 
name bless us in the Lord?” This is a 
two-edged sword; other more or less re- 
mote members of the general Freundschaft, 
in-laws who “bear Luther’s name,” might 
ask the same question. 

On one major tenet the reviewer takes 
decided issue. Page 18 the author uses 
parentheses to emphasize the statement 
that “God did foreknow and foretell (not 
foreordain or decree)—” that the heel of 
Judas would be lifted up against the host. 
So far very good. But then on page 128 
we read that “our faith in the Son of God 
is the result (italics mine) of our election 


-dominant and the faith hinges on that!) 
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unto eternal life’ and on page 139 tha 
“nothing can possibly hinder the conver 
sion of the elect.” On that score, if Ia 
elected to go to the top rung of Jacob’ 
ladder, I am elected and that is that! Bein: 
elected the resultant required faith is sup- 
plied to get me there—to fulfill the elec- 
tion! The election’s the thing! That is the 


Judas wasn’t foreordained to do what he’ 
did; but he wasn’t elected either, and cone 
sequently had no faith. He failed in the 
middle because he was not elected to the 
end—instead of failing to arrive at the 
proper end because he fell in the middle! 
Had he been foreordained, the blame might 
have been laid on God and those mys- 
terious, inscrutable decrees; where can 
Judas lay the blame for his failure of elec- 
tion and consequent lack of the faith which 
is the “result” of election to eternal life? 
Had he been elected, his conversion could 
not possibly have been hindered; but he 
wasn’t elected! All of which is the weary- 
ing monotony of the election—conversion 
squirrel cage! There are theologies which 
need revision—possibly by the importation 
of the Roman Catholic “nimbus patrum” 
purgatory for those neither foreordained 
to become sons of perdition nor elected to 
eternal life! 

Otherwise the book is a spiritual tonic. 
The reader is in the company of a devout 
writer and of a gentle, patient, loving, 
redeeming Christ. 

CarROLL J. ROCKEY. 


The Fine Art of Preaching 


By Andrew Watterson Blackwood. The 
Macmillan Company, New York. Pages 
168. Price, $1.75. 


From the opening sentence where 
preaching is defined as “Divine Truth 
voiced by a chosen personality to meet 
human needs,” a mine of information for 
the development of preaching is offered 
by the Professor of Homiletics at Prince- 
ton Seminary. As the title suggests, 
preaching should be in the class of paint- 
ing, sculpture, and architecture. 

Designed primarily for young pastors in 
the first few years of their ministry, the 
volume aims to be practical. It succeeds 
in being both practical and inspirational. 
Suggestions for improving all parts of ser- 
monizing find frequent place. Chapters on 
sermon planning, style, illustration, topic, 
delivery are full of practical hints. The 
place of the Bible in preaching finds ad- 
mirable treatment. Nearly all of his prac- 
tical suggestions grow out of a close as- 
sociation with young pastors who have 
brought their homiletical problems to him. 

But the book is inspirational as well. 
The reader is never allowed to forget that 
preaching is a fine art. To become a mas- 
ter involves as much work and time as 
mastery in painting or architecture. As the 


artist studies the best paintings, so should — 
the young pastor acquaint himself with — 


the works of preachers like Brooks, Jowett, 


and Robertson. As the artist selects his 


tools, so should the preacher choose his 
tools wisely. 

As a guidebook for the continuing de- 
velopment of the preacher, Dr. Black- 
wood’s volume is highly suggestive. In an 
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rtistic way he unfolds the limitless pos- 
bilities ahead. No matter whether one 
-omposes a sermon on Saturday evening 
-y feels his unworthiness to voice Divine 
‘ruth on Sundays, he will be sure to find 
simulation and a different slant on preach- 
ig here. Witiiam M. Horn, JR. 


F Devotional Prayers 
\) 
l 


For Personal and Family Use. By the 
ltev. William Jay. The American Edition, 
evised and edited by O. D. Baltzly, Ph.D., 
).D., LL.D. The Lutheran Literary Board, 
surlington, Iowa. Pages 207. Price, $1.50. 


| Prayers that meet human needs have 
lerennial appeal. Like the great hymns, 
|nd the psalms, they are never too old 
or profitable use. The prayers of the Rev. 
Villiam Jay have these qualities. He was 
n English Congregational minister, living 
‘om 1769 to 1854. For sixty-two years he 
}ras pastor of Argyle Chapel, Bath, Eng- 
jand. He wrote extensively, his works 
ater being gathered into a dozen volumes. 
jut his “Morning and Evening Exercises,’ 
| series of daily prayers for a period of 
ux weeks, have distinctive value. To these 
‘cayers he added others for “festival days” 

e for “particular occasions.” Dr. Baltzly 

i 


f 


yas made these prayers available for use 
joday. The American Edition is the same 
'3 the English Edition, except that certain 
“aodifications and revisions were made so 
vaat they would be “applicable to our 
Smerican form of government.” The lan- 
vuage in the prayers is largely Biblical. 
‘hey do not give God a lot of information, 
ut they acknowledge His goodness and 
~nfailing blessing. Confession of sins and 
«onfidence in God have a prominent place. 
‘he prayers deserve careful study; such 
§ ; udy will be a helpful guide in personal 
[nd family praying. D. Burt Smiru. 


| 


A Call to Prayer 


By Vivian Ahrendt. The Warner Press, 
‘nderson, Ind. Pages 159. Price, $1.00. 


' The chief distinction of this book is its 
scord of thought on twenty-one chosen 
2rses of Scripture. In innumerable illus- 
vations drawn from great preachers, the 
ves of missionaries and of evangelists, 
‘4 Call to Prayer” is given real urge. 
Some of the quotations from Dwight L. 
loody and F. B. Meyer are new to the 
‘eading public. We were impressed to 
'ad reference made to Mrs. Margaret R. 
| eebach’s story of the life of Virginia 
i oyer, our Lutheran missionary who was 
'cowned in 1922 with the sinking of the 
'-eamship Egypt off the coast of France. 
Ame.iA D. Kemp. 


, 


On the Way to Emmaus 


By Byron Nelson. Augsburg Publishing 
_:ouse, Minneapolis, Minn. Pages 81. 
‘rice, $1.00. 


' Here is a book which is most unusual 
'\ its approach to the subject. To read it 
ithout knowing what the author has in 
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mind would probably bring forth severe 
criticism. His purpose, as he saw it, must 
be not merely to produce another book 
on the subject but to prepare a book with 
compelling power, one that would present, 
if possible, the Scriptural truths in a way 
that people would read and re-read with 
increasing benefits. This I think the author 
has succeeded in doing in a very fine way. 

The author’s method is simply the ex- 
panding of conversation between Biblical 
characters without the idea of adding to 
or taking from. The sole reason for the 
method is to cause men to know, in a 
measure which some might not otherwise, 
how wonderfully and abundantly the 
blessed Saviour’s life, and particularly His 
sufferings and death, were foretold in the 
Old Testament Scriptures. Different from 
anything on the subject, devotional and 
inspiring. It is highly recommended for 
use during this Lenten fast. 

L. C. Bumcarner. 


The Cross Destroys 


By John Schmidt, pastor, Augsburg Lu- 
theran Church, Detroit, Mich. Zondervan 
Publishing House, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pages 117. Price, $1.00. 


This fine volume from the pen of Pastor 
Schmidt is a valuable and eminently prac- 
tical contribution on the subject of the 
Cross. The author takes us from the usual 
trend of thought on the subject, the saving 
power of the Cross, to the baneful qual- 
ities. It is an unusual title for a book on 
this subject since one does not usually 
think of the Cross in that way, but here 
the reader is given a new and fresh glimpse 
of the Cross of Calvary. 

The author has presented these sermons 
in a very fine way with most outstanding 
and striking illustrations. They are de- 
votional and truly uplifting. The book is 
highly recommended for use during the 
Lenten Season. Anyone who reads it will 
find his spiritual reserve greatly increased. 

L. C. BUMGARNER. 


How Can God Answer Prayer? 


By William Edward Biederwolf. Wil- 
liam B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Price, $1.50. 


In this book of nearly three hundred 
pages we have a comprehensive treatment 
of the important subject of prayer. The 
author presents the subject from both the 
Scriptural and the scientific standpoints 
and treats very fully and satisfactorily in 
an attractive literary style the wrong 
notions of prayer and the so-called scien- 
tific objections to a belief in answer to 
prayer. He enters into a reverent discus- 
sion of the most important Scriptural pas- 
sages relating to prayer and treats fully 
the divergent views of various interpreta- 
tions given to these passages in the most 
important commentaries. One cannot come 
to the end of reading this valuable book 
without the firm conviction that the 
author’s sincere purpose is to set forth the 
Scriptural principles of Christian prayer 
and its place in the life of the child of God 
in Christ Jesus. E, F. Krauss. 
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EASTER faces 


Small Easter Crosses—Series I. Two new 
floral designs in color with appropriate Bible 
texts and Easter greetings. Size, 234 x 4 
inches. Price, $1.25 a hundred, assorted, 
without envelopes. 

Large Easter Crosses—Series II. Two new 
floral designs with appropriate Bible texts. 
Size, 344 x 514 inches. Price, $2.50 a hun- 
dred, assorted, without envelopes. 


EASTER SOUVENIR 


No. 1166. An appealing souvenir to be dis- 
tributed to Beginners, Primary and Junior 
pupils. Printed in bright colors with Bible 
verse on back. Size, 2 x 234 inches. 

Price, $1.25 a hundred. 


PASTOR’S and SUPERIN- 
TENDENT’S EASTER 
CARDS 


Lithographed in Colors. Price, $1.00 a 
hundred, with envelopes. 


Previously Catalogued. In Ordering Indicate 
Second and Third Choice. 


Eoven 23 ths pte 

@ Aan ‘Thanks 

be to Gad who giveth 
lctory throws 


aleagh foe te ER 


ve aes i 


Card No. 1130 


No. 1130. A former offering in the way of 
a suitable card of this type (see illustration). 

No. 1134. With greeting: “Happy Easter— 
The Lord is Risen, Hallelujah!” and message 
—‘‘May you rejoice in a risen Saviour. May 
your faith be confirmed, your hope renewed, 
and may you find peace in Him who lives 
that you may live also.” 

No. 1133: A church window and calla lily 
design with greeting: “Cordial Easter 
Wishes! ‘He is Risen! Hallelujah!’” and 
message: ‘‘May the angelic Easter tidings in 
every joyous way lift up your heart with 
happiness this blessed Easter day.” 


(FREE SAMPLES ON APPLICATION.) 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Chicago 


Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 
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OPEN LETTERS 


THE AMERICAN BOARD’S 
APPEAL 


Dr. J. C. Kunzmann, Veteran Missioner, 
Urges Response 


Ir IS THE APPEAL of the entire Church to 
strengthen the home base in order to en- 
large our foreign base. Missions are one, 
though we divide them into Home, For- 
eign, and Inner. Our ability to do foreign 
and inner mission work will always de- 
pend upon the degree to which we have 
completed our home mission task. We 
cannot invest money and men in the for- 
eign field that we have not gathered at 
home. We see the effect of the neglect 
of the home base in Russia, in Spain, in 
Germany, and we see the effects of it in 
America. Had we christianized the millions 
who came to us from southern Europe 
and other parts where the work of Christ 
was neglected, we would not have the 
present conditions in the United States. 

I would by no means disparage the work 
of Foreign and Inner Missions or lessen 
the contributions of men and of money 
which we devote to these departments, 
but I would increase them by a vigorous 
- cultivation of the home field. There is no 
doubt that we are the most influential 
nation on the face of the earth, and the 
character of our civilization will carry its 
influence to all the other nations of the 
earth. Some years ago the sandlotters of 
California agitated, and finally secured, a 
decree not only for that state, but also for 
the entire United States, to exclude the 
Asiatics, on the principle of race or na- 
tionality, and not on the principle of 
morality and civil righteousness. Propor- 
tionate to the population of that state and 
city, there were more Asiatic Christians 
than any others, and also less in our crim- 
inal courts. William Jennings Bryan, the 
Secretary of State, did all he could to 
prevent any discrimination against race. 
Had the same proportion been given to 
the Asiatics that was given to the other 
races and nations, we would have ad- 
mitted a little over two hundred people 
of the yellow race per year. Immediately 
Japan felt insulted. Kagawa, who was 
filling the largest halls in Japan by the 
thousand, was constrained to preach to 
empty benches. The hunger for the white 
man’s religion ceased because the home 
land adopted an ungodly principle. Japan 
is now fighting for the control of Asia, 
and its distinct purpose is to do just as 
we did and to limit the inhabitants of 
Asia to Asiatics. The chickens come home 
to roost. 


Now the American Board of Missions is 
endeavoring to increase its church exten- 
sion fund, not only to supply its present 
missions with adequate equipment for 
their work, but to gather a sufficient fund 
by which to extend the Church and do 
our part to christianize America. There 
is, to my conception, no stronger appeal to 
our Christian statesmanship than that 
which is now before us. Our Lutheran 
Church in all its unnecessary divisions is 
endeavoring to stimulate its forces to 
launch the greatest evangelistic campaign 


that was ever inaugurated by our Church 
in America. We of the United Lutheran 
Church ought therefore to do all that we 


can to support the work of our Board of’ 


American Missions for the extension of our 
Church in this country, and thus to help 
it in all lands. Our only hope in America 
and in the world is Christ and the im- 
planting of His Spirit of love and good 
will into the hearts of our people so that 
we may overcome the ungodliness which 
is endeavoring to overwhelm us as a flood. 
Jesus is the Light of the world, and we 
are His lightbearers; and wherever we 
go forth with a true and sincere deter- 
mination, we shall be able to dispel the 
darkness which surrounds us. Men are 
hungering for the truth. It is the truth 
we have. They will never know it unless 
we bear it to them. Let us therefore stand 
back of our Church, as the Church is 
standing back of the Board of American 
Missions. 


TEMPERANCE EDUCATION 
IN OUR CHURCH 


By Dr. C. P. Wiles 


AT THE semi-annual meeting of the Par- 
ish and Church School Board, December 
8, 1937, the following action was taken: 
“Voted to ask Mr. Wiles to prepare a 
statement as to the present status of tem- 
perance education in the Church.” 

What is at least the initial step in meet- 
ing the requirement of this resolution is 
the listing of the literature that has been 
prepared by our boards and agencies on 
the subject of temperance within recent 
years, say for years 1935-37. 

While it is apparent that the promotion 
of temperance does not belong directly 
to the functions of most of these boards 
and agencies, I felt it would be advisable 
to find out from the secretaries themselves. 

Replies have been received from Dr. 
Drach, Dr. Corbe, Dr. Wickey, Dr. Krumb- 
holz, Dr. Kinports, and Miss Diehl. In 
addition I have conferred with editors and 
others in our Publication House. 

The titles of articles, pamphlets and 
lesson studies that have appeared on the 
subject of temperance during the years 
1935-37 may be listed as follows: 


United Lutheran Church in 
America 


Resolution adopted at the Tenth Bi- 
ennial Convention of the U. L. C. A. at 
Columbus, Ohio, October 14-21, 1936. 


Inner Mission Board 


“Why I Believe in Temperance,” by 
Alfred K. Beck. A leaflet. 


“The Bible Speaks on the Liquor Prob- 


lem,” by Dr. W. H. Greever. A leaflet. 


“The Lutheran” 
“What Fools We Mortals Be”’—October 
24,1935: 


“That Essay on Temperance”—Novem- 
ber 21, 1935. 
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“Modern Prodigal Re-enacts the Story 
of the Gospel”—January 2, 1936. 

“Why I Believe in Temperance”—April 
2, 1936. 

“Intoxication and Perjury”—April 23,. 
1936. 

Open Letter—January 28, 1937. 

Open Letters—February 18, 1937. 


“Lutheran Young Folks” 


“Alcohol and the Human Body,” by Amy | 
Blanche Greene. One monthly from Aprih | 
1935 to March 6, 1936. 

“I Don’t Drink Because,” by Bert Davis. 
Ten articles in the fall of 1937. 


Articles: 

“The Church Speaks on Modern Prob- 
lems.” May 1935. 

“Why I Believe in Temperance,” first 
and second choice of essays submitted to 
the Essay Contest conducted by the Inner 
Mission Board. May 1936. 

“Room in the Inn.” December 1937. 


The Luther League of America 
Topics: 
“My Part in Others’ Faults—Christian 
Abstinence.” January 1935. ; | 
“Helping Others Out—Helping Others 
Overcome Bad Habits.” January 1935. 


Sunday School Lesson Courses 


The Christian Life Course: 
God’s Heroes, Course IV, Part I 
Lesson 9, “A Student Who Made a Wise 

Choice” (Daniel 1: 3-21). 

Men and Women of God, Course VIII, 

Part III 
Lesson 27, “Daniel, the Fearless.” 

The Augsburg Uniform Course: 

1935 February 17—‘Peter Teaches Good 
Citizenship” (Temperance Lesson) 
June 30—“Liberty Under Law” 
(Temperance Lesson) ' 
August 11—‘Daniel” 
and Health) 
February 23—‘“People Before Prop- 
erty” (May be used with temper- 
ance application) 

May 24—‘Building for the Future” 
(Temperance Lesson) 

. August 16—“Sowing and Reaping” 

(Temperance Lesson) 
November 1—‘Law, Love and Tem- 
perance” (International Temperance 
Sunday) 
April 18—“The Effects of Alcoholic 
Beverages” (The Scientific Approach 
to the Liquor Problem) 
August 29—“‘God Condemns Intem- 
perance” (The Social Approach to 
the Drink Problem) 
October 31—‘“‘The Moral Issue in the 
Drink Problem” (International Tem- 
perance Sunday) ’ 
The temperance interpretation of these 
themes has been provided for all .the 
periodicals carrying the Uniform Lessons, 
including THe LUTHERAN. 


(Temperance 


1936 


1937 


AS THE AVIATOR may mount above the — 
storm, so the soul may rise on the wings 
of faith above the circumstances of sorrow 
and misfortune to an abiding peace. 

—Christian Observer. : 


, 
if 
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| A REMARKABLE RECORD 


| Anniversary Service of Children’s Bureau 
Reveals Care of 1,250 Children 

: 

I 


SIXTEEN YEARS of activity by the Lu- 
heran Children’s Bureau were commem- 
rated in anniversary services held Feb- 
uary 17 in Immanuel Church, Frank- 
ord, Philadelphia, Pa. In 1918 the Min- 

-sterium of Pennsylvania instructed its 
thi Mission Committee to study the pos- 


‘ibility of placing children in private foster 
amilies. At the annual meeting in 1921 
he Ministerium authorized the establish- 
nent of the Bureau and made an appro- 
wiation for its expenses. Offices were 
» pened in Philadelphia February 1, 1922, 
bu later transferred to the Muhlenberg 


3uilding. 7 
During its existence the Bureau has 
|.ared for more than 1,250 needy children. 
(‘wo thousand five hundred cases involv- 
ng more than 5,000 children have been 
nvestigated. 
_ At present our family numbers 498; they 
ange in age from six weeks to twenty 
vears. Four hundred two of these boys 
land girls are placed with Lutheran fam- 
‘ lies. The others are being cared for in our 
|sutheran Children’s Homes. 
' When the work was begun everybody 
faid that it would be impossible to find 
‘amilies willing to assume the responsi- 
‘nility of caring for other people’s children. 
|\lthough we make careful investigations 
tind reject many applicants for children 
eve now have 200 Lutheran foster families. 
‘Jur people have learned that this is a 
ynost interesting missionary project. Not 
“mly do they give the children shelter but 
‘hey share with them a priceless gift—love. 
Our children come to us for a variety 
‘of reasons, chiefly, however, because of 
‘1omes broken up by illness, desertion, 
-lrunkenness, and neglect. 
| Recently two-year-old Alfred was placed 
/n our care. His father and mother were 
| eparated. One day his mother dumped 
|iim on the doorstep of the house where 
ae father lived. After a short time he 
vas brought to us, starved, unwashed, and 
‘nfested with vermin. A few weeks in the 
1ome of a Lutheran nurse is making a 
.ew child of him. 


The Judge Was Wrong 

_ “That boy is going to the penitentiary,” 
| aid the judge as he committed twelve- 
\ear-old Stephen to our care fifteen years 
\.go. The judge was wrong. Christian love 
na Christian family made a man of him. 
lis card at Christmas time is ample re- 
jvard for all the Lutheran Children’s 
Bureau did for him. 

Our children are of all races and some 
'.ot named in the geographies. They are 
ick and well. Some are strong and some 
| re handicapped. Several of our families 
| pecialize in caring for retarded and crip- 


Se 


_ dairyman. Our hope is some day to 
/iave a farm school for city boys. 

| “T don’t want my baby!” is the ery of 
| listress that comes from the lips of many 
{nm unfortunate girl. In that hour the Lu- 
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theran Children’s Bureau stands by with 
understanding and help. In order that we 
can better care for these girls the Women’s 
Committee of our Board is raising a’ fund 
to provide the necessary facilities for this 
growing work. 

Married, with two small babies, her hus- 
band walked out on Selma. The rent on 
the furnished room was overdue. A little 
house was rented and furnished, the larder 
stocked and a relief order secured. She 
has her babies and is proud to care for 
them. It would make a good “tear jerker” 
to tell how we took them away from their 
mother and found them a home. It was a 
harder but a better and, not the least, a 
cheaper job to set up the little home. 

J. O. Henry, D.D., superintendent of the 
Lutheran Orphans’ Home at Topton, Pa., 
and a member of the Board of Inner Mis- 
sions, made the anniversary address in 
which he urged his hearers to give Chris- 
tian love full sway in caring for God’s 
needy children. 

Mrs. Harry A. Spamer, president of the 
Women’s Committee, gave an interesting 
report of their ten years of service. 

The Rev. W. F. Herrmann, pastor of the 
church and president of the Board, con- 
ducted the service and presented greetings. 

Three inner missionaries serve the Board 
in the work of the Lutheran Children’s 
Bureau. Miss Lulu B. Sachs, superintend- 
ent, Miss Missoura Lausch and Miss Kath- 
erine Berger. During 1937 they traveled 
more than 40,000 miles and made over 4,000 
visits. Maintained entirely by the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania, the Bureau serves 
Lutheran children and families regardless 
of synodical connection. G. H. BrcuTotp. 


HAVERFORD CENTER 


A Philadelphia “Inner Mission” Activity in 
Race Relations of Value and Guidance 


FROM A BULLETIN issued by the Inner 
Mission Society of Philadelphia, THe Lu- 
THERAN reprints a column which is purely 
local so far as the news carried by it is 
concerned. But in the sphere of “race re- 
lations” it is evidence of a Christian method 
that is worthy of commendation and (it 
is believed) of copying. The description 
reads: 

“We are told that ten per cent of the 
population of our city is negro and that 
twenty-five per cent of the criminals are 
of this same race, and many of them young 
people. 

“Tn the past month, a three weeks’ old 
baby was brought to us wrapped in rags 
and an old blanket. The fifteen-year-old 
mother is in prison for holding up a store. 
We could and did clothe the baby and also 
see that it had medical attention, but we 
could not change the hospital’s diagnosis, 
‘malnutrition and desertion.’ 

“Jim, is a thirteen-year-old boy with a 
tendency to run away from home and 


school. The Travelers’ Aid Society became’ 


interested in Jim and referred him to us. 
He is now a member of our Boy Scout 
Troop. We are hoping, through interest, 
understanding and Christian friendship, to 
change Jim-truant to Jim-leader. 

“We believe that all of us, as Christians, 
have a responsibility to the youth of our 
city. How is your representative in West 
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Philadelphia, Haverford Center, trying to 
do this? Through craft groups we are 
trying to teach them to use their hands 
and to work out their own ideas. In clubs 
such as the Boy and Girl Scouts and Girl 
Reserves, we are trying to develop leader- 
ship and through our classes in religious 
education we are trying to teach these 
boys and girls the Christian way of life. 

“At the present time over three hundred 
boys and girls are registered in our group 
activities. More than two hundred mothers 
and babies are connected with our well 
Baby Clinic. 

“We have many calls for warm clothing 
and we have been grateful to the Needle- 
work Guilds for their splendid donations. 
Many of our Church groups have also 
helped in this way. 

“Many times the questions are asked, 
‘Who sends these things to us?’ and ‘Why?’ 
We are happy to tell them of Christians, 
who, because of their love for Christ, are 
willing to share with others.” 


INSTITUTIONAL CHAPLAIN 
INSTALLED 


Frepruary 21 marked the third annual 
meeting of the Lutheran Charities of 
Detroit, Mich. It served as the occasion 
for the installation of the Rev. William R. 
Makley as institutional pastor of the De- 
troit Area. Mr. Makley succeeds the late 
Rev. M. L. Frederick. He is a graduate of 
Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity 
School. For the past two years he has 
taught school and served in the institu- 
tional ministry in Brooklyn, Chicago and 
Cincinnati during his summer vacations. 

The installation services were conducted 
by the Rev. W. E. Sund president, and the 
Rev. C. F. Schaffnit superintendent of the 
Lutheran Charities. 

In his annual report the superintendent 
called attention to the “New Day for In- 
ner Missions” which calls for a re-adapta- 
tion and re-evaluation of Inner Mission 
practices. “The quality of our own work 
must measure up to recognized standards,” 
he said, “if we are to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of government and social workers and 
the recognition which is so essential in 
these days of new welfare practices and 
technical skills.” 

During the past year the Lutheran Char- 
ities has enjoyed a phenomenal develop- 
ment. Classes at its Settlement House, 
which was opened only sixteen months 
ago, have been so overcrowded recently 
that it was necessary to limit their size. 
No child may attend more than three days 
per week. Thirty-six scheduled classes 
and groups meet weekly with thirty-four 
leaders, including volunteers, in charge. 

Total attendance reached 23,617 in 1,057 
classes held. 

Recognition was given the work of this 
organization in that the Settlement House 
was admitted to the Detroit Federation of 
Settlements and the Lutheran Charities 
to the Detroit Council of Social Agencies. 

A parsonage for the superintendent was 
purchased during the year and the Settle- 
ment House debt whittled down to $6,150. 
Total receipts for the year were $14,928.36, 
an amount indicative of the work Lu- 
therans are doing. 
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CALIFORNIA SUNBEAMS 
By John A. M. Ziegler, D.D. 


To BROADCAST SUNBEAMS, even from 
Southern California, when one is under 
the ban of an M.D., and hovered over by 
household guardian angels, is somewhat 
of a task, if not an impossibility. So it has 
been, since several days before Christmas. 
Now, as the restraint lessens, maybe a bit 
of old-time California sunshine can be 
discovered. Throughout January there was 
continuous sunshine. Since Mr. Ground- 
hog saw his shadow, February 2, there 
has been intermittent rain. You have read 
about the unusual wind and flood waters 
about San Francisco and Sacramento. 
Surely Southern California is the one fa- 
vored spot in all the land. 

A bit of digression may be acceptable— 
something that is not strictly ecclesiastical. 
May I speak of two noted Californians 
who are not Lutherans? The one a Jack- 
son Democrat; the other a Republican; 
both interested in politics, but especially 
held in high esteem for other reasons. 
The one was born in Pennsylvania; the 
other in Iowa; both for a long time worthy 
dwellers in California. 


A New Deal Story 


The first is the Hon. John Steven Mc- 
Groarty, California Poet Laureate—na- 
tional Congressman. A worthy Catholic, 
his wife an Episcopalian, her mother a 
Lutheran, Mr. McGroarty displays his 
broad-minded, fraternal Christian spirit. 

As Congressman, Mr. McGroarty speaks 
in highest terms of the literary culture and 
pleasing comradeship of President Roose- 
velt. His strictures, therefore, may be of 
value to Democrats and Republicans alike. 
I do not vouch for the dependableness of 
his conclusions. One excerpt from his 
prolific daily correspondence to the Los 
Angeles press illustrates the trend of his 
thought respecting the situation at Wash- 
ington. He writes under the caption, 
“Washington at Close Range.” At one 
time, speaking of the hungry hordes of un- 
employed pensioners and dole seekers that 
crowd the Capitol grounds, he said: “Their 
daily prayer is, ‘Our Father who art in 
Washington.’” But here is the excerpt: 

“Washington, February 8—There came 
to my desk today a leaflet entitled, ‘A 
Modern Fable,’ which runs as follows: 

“Once upon a time there was a farmer 
who sold two chickens and with the pro- 
ceeds bought two shirts. So the farmer 
had two shirts and the city man had two 
chickens, 

“Then along came the New Deal and 
told the farmer he should get more money 
for his chickens by making them scarcer 
—he must not raise so many and then he 
would get more income. The New Deal 
also told the workingman in the city that 
he must work fewer hours and get more 
money. 

“That, of course, caused manufactured 
products to cost more money. Now the 
farmer brought one chicken to market. 
He got as much money for it as he had 
previously gotten for two chickens. He 
felt fine. He went to buy some shirts, but 
found that shirts had also doubled in price. 
So he got one shirt. Now the farmer has 
one shirt and the city man has one chicken, 
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whereas, without the New Deal, the farmer 
could have had two shirts and the city man 
could have had two chickens. This is 
called ‘the more abundant life.’ 

“The author of the above statement, 
whoever he be, takes his place with the 
immortals. He has put into a few words 
the complete story and the whole ‘philos- 
ophy of the New Deal.” 


Californian Abroad 


The other Californian is the Hon. Her- 
bert Hoover. He needs no introduction. 
His name was a household word not so 
long ago, when hordes of people were 
saying, “Blame it on Hoover.” Entirely 
independent, however, of any political 
party consideration, his name stands at the 
head of the list for worth-while, unselfish 
humanitarian achievement. Allow me to 
transmit an editorial from the Los Angeles 
Times, under date of February 6: 


“A NOTABLE JOURNEY 


“History is full of characters who have 
conquered nations—Alexander, Attila, 
Tamerlane, Napoleon. There are all too 
few who have saved a nation, particularly 
a foreign nation. One of these rare char- 
acters again is stepping involuntarily into 
the international limelight. He is Herbert 
Hoover, who sails from New York on 
Tuesday for Belgium, at the invitation of 
that country, to receive long-delayed hon- 
ors for his work as its relief administrator 
during the World War. 

“Hoover literally saved Belgium. 

“There was no other man in the world 
with his particular genius for that kind of 
administration. To him was intrusted the 
task of feeding a nation of 7,000,000 souls, 
harried by war, distressed, diseased, hope- 
less. Added to them were 3,000,000 more 
in prostrate Northern France. 

“Hoover achieved superhuman results. 
He fed the hungry and provided for the 
sick. He refused to be daunted by the im- 
possible. He hacked red tape and smashed 
precedent. Food and medical supplies went 
through and served their purpose. 

“Many men and women in Belgium to- 
day—untold thousands of them—are alive 
because of Herbert Hoover. They were 
starving children when he came to their 
rescue. They are grateful adults now. 

“Hoover never has had time to go back 
to receive the formal expression of grati- 
tude which Belgium has been so anxious 
to make. But finally he is yielding to the 
insistence of government officials, univer- 
sity leaders, scientists and the people. His 
journey will mark a culminating chapter 
in one of the most amazing achievements 
in history. 

“Hoover has never sought personal 
credit or political advantage from his hu- 
manitarian services. It is typical of him, 
as just disclosed, that always during his 
public life he gave away his salary to 
charity or to supplement the pay of his 
subordinates. 

“Belgium is determined now to make 
its thanks emblematic of the gratitude suf- 
fering persons in many parts of the world 
feel for the unselfish services of Herbert 
Hoover. He has earned it. He must ac- 
cept it.” 

Another item of more than local inter- 
est is the fiftieth anniversary of the incor- 
poration of the city of 


_memory was honored at the anniversary,| 


March 16, 1938 


Long Beach 


February 10, 1888, at a community ban-| 
quet. The incorporation election was held) 
January 30, when 106 votes were cast./ 
Fifty men and women who have resided!’ 
there fifty years or more were honored! 
guests at the banquet. i 

The real founder of Long Beach, whose} 
is William E. Willmore. In 1870, standing) 
in a sheep pasture at what is now Amer-/ 
ican Avenue and Anaheim Street, and) 
looking toward the sea, he said, “What a} 
place for a city.” Not realizing his vision, 
he died January 16, 1901, on the eve of! 
being admitted to the poor farm. 

Two years after the incorporation, in) 
1890, there was a population of 564, which 
increased to 2,500 by 1900. When we came 
to Long Beach, and Trinity Church was 
organized, February 24, 1907, there was 
an approximate population of 12,000: at! 
the 1910 census, 17,000; in 1930, 142,000. 
Today, after fifty years, Long Beach has | 
a real population of 175,000. 

Dr. Daniel J. Snyder has been pastor 
of Trinity Church for thirty years. He is 
now the oldest resident pastor. He has 
successfully engineered the erection of | 
three buildings, one destroyed in the earth- | 
quake, on the lot at Eighth and Linden 
Streets. There are now five Lutheran 
churches in the city. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


will launch the first annual Supervisors’ 
Band Clinic and Southwestern Ohio All- 
High School Band June 20, according to 
announcement by Prof. A. A. Beecher, 
director of the Wittenberg School of Music. 
The band school, under direction of Prof. 
Arnold L. Oehlsen, will continue to July 3. 

This new project of much interest to 
directors and instrumentalists is intended 
to be of special benefit (1) to band direc- 
tors and music supervisors, providing a 
practical study of band techniques, un- 
usual opportunities to hear an extensive 
amount of band and orchestra literature, 
to witness marching demonstrations, to do 
some advanced theoretical study; (2) to 
high school players, providing association 
with carefully selected musical students 
in a college setting, during a regular col- 
lege session; actual playing experience 
with large quantities of band and ensemble 
literature; private study, done under ideal 
conditions. 

Prominent among the directors at the 
band clinic will be Ralph E. Rush of Cleve- 
land, director of the Heights High School, 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio, nationally known 
because of the long-sustained success of 
his organizations. 

Professor Oehlsen, before coming to 
Wittenberg as band director in 1937, was 
six years assistant band director at North- 
western University, and has had six years 
of experience with band clinics there. 

The clinic will provide some evening — 
band concerts. A daily program will keep — 
all students busy from 8.00 A. M. to 5.00 
P. M. . 

They will be housed in dormitories, and — 
for recreation will have access to all in- © 
door and outdoor physical education ~ 
facilities of the college. 


: 


| 
) 
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—Six Years With “The Lutheran” 
And We Purpose To Continue 


AUGSBURG LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sylvania Avenue and Rollins Road 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
Rev. G. W. Mitey, D.D., Pastor. 


1319 Rollins Road. 
February 24, 1938. 


Mr. A. J. ArBoGast, Circulation Manager, 
United Lutheran Publication House, 
1228-1234 Spruce Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


My Dear Mr. ARBOoGAST: 
Weekly, for over six years, Augsburg Sunday School has distributed 


53 70 copies of THE LuTHERAN. Church Councilmen, and the officers and 


teachers of the school, are the recipients. 


Many of the copies are passed on after having been read. Seldom 
does a meeting of the congregation or any of its organizations conclude, 
without reference by someone to what “I read in THE LUTHERAN.” 


We may have much discussion about how better to accomplish the 
objectives of our church, local and at large, but never has there been 
opposition to the objectives themselves, nor question as to our obligation 
concerning them. This is due, in no small measure, to the good influence 
of THE LUTHERAN. 


Our congregational and organizational policies are determined upon 
in accordance with the following principle: ““We may adopt those policies 
only which might rightly be approved by the United Lutheran Church.” 
We believe our policy as concerns THE LUTHERAN is in full accord with 
that safe principle. 


We purpose to continue the practice of distributing THz LUTHERAN 
so long as it maintains a true Lutheran, and, therefore, an ecumenical 
character. 


Respectfully yours, 
GEORGE W. MILEY. 


Do you value the services of your Church councilmen, officers of societies, Sunday 
School officers and teachers enough to give them the best equipment the Church 
provides for them? 


These individuals chosen by the congregation to manage its affairs 
should be in touch with the “Whole Program of the Whole Church” 


GIVE THEM “THE LUTHERAN” 


A READING CHURCH MOVES FORWARD 
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NOVA SCOTIA SYNOD NEWS 
By the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad 


THE MEMORY of a pastor should be cher- 
ished by everyone, especially by those of 
the church he served when he passed into 
the life beyond. For ten years the Rev. 
Luther Franklyn Hartzell was pastor of 
Zion Church, Lunenburg, the Mother 
Church of Lutheranism in Nova Scotia. 
Just three years ago he passed away, the 
first pastor of Zion’s Church in over one 
hundred years to die while in active serv- 
ice in the parish. 

On Sunday evening, February 20, a spe- 
cial service was held at which a memorial 
was dedicated to his memory. It consisted 
of a brass credence bracket, a beautifully 
engraved alms bason, and four brass offer- 
ing plates; the bracket, in the shape of a 
shield surmounted by a cross, bears the 
inscription: “To the glory of God and in 
loving memory of the Rev. Luther Franklyn 
Hartzell, the gift of Zion’s Workers, 1938.” 

The dedication was conducted by the 
pastor, the Rev. George Innes, who was 
assisted by the president of synod, the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker, who also preached 
the sermon. 

Another memorial was also dedicated at 
this time, consisting of two communion 
linens, a veil and a corporal. The veil is 
of the finest linen, and the corporal is dec- 
orated by a single Greek cross, em- 
broidered by hand. This is in memory of 
a layman who passed away last year, the 
late Gilbert Charles Randall, and is the 
gift of Mrs. Randall. Special music, under 
the leadership of Miss Lillian Ethier, was 
sung by the choir. A congregation that 
overflowed the church was present. 


St. Paul’s, Bridgewater, has the distinc- 
tion of having the first Brotherhood in the 
synod to be affiliated with the Brotherhood 
of the United Lutheran Church in Amer- 
ica. A Men’s Club has been conducted for 
many years, but with the beginning of 1938 
this was organized into a brotherhood, un- 
der the leadership of the Rev. C. H. 
Whitteker. 


The Conquerall Parish has quite a few 
old men and old women among its mem- 
bership, but the oldest is Mrs. Rosena Wile 
of Lapland, who during this winter will 
celebrate her ninety-second birthday. She 
is in the best of health, and is usually seen 
in her pew at church. Her industry and 
ambition is worthy of a very young per- 
son. She has been a member of Holy Trin- 
ity Church at Lapland since its organiza- 
tion thirty years ago, but before that she 
belonged to another church within the con- 
fines of the parish. We, as her 
pastor, hope that she will be 
spared many more years to wor- 
ship God in His house. 


Self-denial 


We have arrived at the thresh- 
old of another Lenten Season. 
The Rev. R. A. Rasmussen of 
North River, writes to us, as fol- 
lows, concerning “Self-denial”: 

“Some of our calendars say 
that on Fridays during Lent, it 
is proper self-denial to eat fish. 
We are willing to submit to it, 
as both our taste and reason ap- 
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prove of savory, well-prepared seafood.” 
This dual approval would seem to take 
from the prescription any element of sac- 
rifice and also make a market for fish. 

Perhaps that is as far as much of our 
self-denial goes. For where do we see 
much real self-sacrifice or denial? True, 
we deny ourselves a great many. things 
we would like to have because we cannot 
afford them, or because it gives us more 
pleasure to save the money. But that is 
not the idea that Lenten self-denial con- 
veys. 

Its object is the denial of our own com- 
forts, pleasures and luxuries that we may 
give that much more to the Lord’s work. 
True again, there is no doubt much more 
of noble self-denial in many corners of 
the world of which we never learn. Real 
self-denial is not parading its virtues. But 
there is, after all, a considerable amount 
that we may see, if we will. 

Taking any community as a whole, the 
practice is not overdone among us Prot- 
estants. And yet it may be abused, or mis- 
used. To renounce some habit or pleasure 
during Lent, only to indulge more freely 
when the season is over, may be punish- 
ment, but not much more. The value of 
periodic self-denial is somewhat doubtful, 
as long as the emphasis is on the periodic, 
with no desire or attempt to make it in 
any way permanent. To make it too severe 
may be disastrous. Most of us do not con- 
tain the stuff of which heroes are made. 
If we fail, we may be tempted to condemn 
the effort altogether. 

Personally, I was impressed with the at- 
titude of one of my members. He said: “I 
don’t see what I should give up. I go to 
no extremes at any time.” I think he spoke 
the truth. His self-denials are not periodic, 
nor are they caused by necessity. This 
family is better able to have what they 
want than most people, and are satisfied 
to do without many things others think 
they simply must have. In saving for 
themselves, they do not forget the Lord 
and His work. Month after month, year 
in and year out, these people contribute 

‘so regularly and liberally that they be- 
came one of the mainstays of the local 
congregation. 

I like that kind of self-denial that seem- 
ingly has resulted in enjoyment and per- 
manency. The mere negative part in “giv- 
ing up” is of too small a value, unless 
there is a corresponding part of “taking 
up” or “taking on a little more for the 
Lord and His work.” When we learn the 
joy of “taking on” something in the right 
direction, the giving up will take care of 
itself. We will then have turned self- 
punishment into self-satisfying pleasure. 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH, FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


ticular time of the year; for we repo: 
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IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


harbingers of 
i 


THE ROBINS are here, 
spring, encouraging visitors in the midsi 
of typical “rough weather”—below freez-) 
ing, with snow flurries, and pleasing sun-) 
shine. Life is stirring everywhere! Typicalj 
of our most recent experiences is this par-} 


sadness and gladness. 


Sadness 


the Church Triumphant of the Rev. George) 
F. Schutes, LL.D., cannot be replaced ac-| 
cording to human reckoning. He was the} 
very soul of the congregation, Trinity} 
United Lutheran Church of Valparaiso.) 
But his wise and patient leadership, his) 
sound methods in the building of the con-} 
gregation, and his exemplary life will, by! 
the grace of God, tide the flock over this) 
period of painful sadness. The founda-| 
tions were laid according to the New) 
Testament ideals, and the new builder can 
proceed with faith and good courage. An) 
obituary appeared in another issue of THE | 
LUTHERAN. 


Gladness 


marked the spirit of the whole week at 
Ft. Wayne, February 20-27. It was a week | 
of services especially prepared to mark 
the dedication of the new church edifice 
of St. Luke’s Church, the Rev. Richard H. 
Trojan pastor. The church is of modified | 
Gothic architecture, completely furnished, 
and has a seating capacity of 230 adults. 
A glance at the interior shows its strictly 
Lutheran and chastely liturgical construc- 
tion and arrangement. The exterior is of 
brick. The lower rooms are inviting and 
contain facilities for graded departmental 
work of the Sunday school, and kitchen 
and dining room arrangements to promote 
the social side of the church’s program. 

St. Luke’s congregation worshiped in / 
the Ward School since its organization in > 
July 1936. The membership numbers 236. 
confirmed, and more than thirty were 
added February 20. A new class is being 
organized for confirmation on Pentecost 
Sunday. The congregation is self-support- 
ing, and is joined with two small churches 
adjacent to Ft. Wayne under the pastoral 
oversight of Mr. Trojan. 

Three services were held on the opening 
day. Sermons were delivered by Homer 
E. Turney, D.D., president of Indiana 
Synod; Paul H. Krauss, D.D., pastor of 
Trinity Church, Ft. Wayne; R. H. 
Benting, D.D., pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Indianapolis. Tuesday 
night the Rev. William C. Zim- 
man, pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, South Bend, preached at 
a service sponsored by the Young 
People. Wednesday night Mrs. 
H. S. Bechtolt of the Education 
Department of the U. L. C. A, 
Chicago, addressed a meeting 
sponsored by the women of the 
church. Thursday night Dr. E. E. 
Snyder, pastor of St. Mark’s 
Church, Van Wert, Ohio, preached 
at a service sponsored by the men 
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the congregation. Friday evening a 
votluck supper” brought the people to- 
ether for a social hour, and the Rev. 
} Talter E. Bradley, pastor of Grace Church, 
-olumbia City, addressed the congregation. 
Pastor Trojan is known far and wide as 
ae of the foremost radio program singers 
. the state. Each forenoon he has ap- 
eared on the program of WOWO, Ft. 
Tayne, four days per week. The huge 
/ mgregations flocking to the services could 
‘ot be housed, especially on Sunday fore- 
/90n and afternoon, when a “loud speaker” 
/7stem was put into service in the social 
yoms and all adjoining small rooms. 
| hairs were set everywhere and people 
ood lined in every nook and corner of 
ae rooms. Pastor Trojan is beloved in 
is own circles and has a large circle of 
mirers of his preaching and singing and 
is intensive pastoral work beyond the 
onfines of his particular parish. The 
eautiful special vocal and instrumental 
‘umbers interspersing the various parts of 
4e services bore the mark of excellence. 


So 


Singular Event Heralded 


-On Easter Sunday St. Paul’s Church, 
| iddlebury, Ind., the Rev. G. Charles 
.cering pastor, wall be freed of the re- 
/ aining indebtedness occasioned several 
‘gars ago when the tower of the church 
\aderwent extensive remodeling. We be- 
peve that “debt-free” churches are truly 
ews.” Our own secretary of synod is 
mie happy pastor of the flourishing parish. 


The Whole Truth 


told in part by the regular apportion- 
pent receipt tables, but a larger portion 
the “whole truth” is told when we add 
> e following: $45,991 total benevolence to 
imod and church, of which $32,370 con- 
jitutes the regular apportionment giving 
; this synod, and $13,620 constitutes the 
. benevolence giving for Mulberry 
ome, Flood Relief, etc. Our people surely 
ve increased their total giving, as is evi- 
aut from a comparison of total benevo- 
ace receipts for the last three calendar 
Hars: 1935, $32,807; 1936, $40,307; 1937, 
15,991. With Mulberry Home safely es- 
if Plished, and trusting that floods will not 
} on return, we may predict that giving 
tc the alae benevolence causes of the 
‘aurch will steadily increase as the pro- 
‘am of “The Whole Church” becomes 
dre widely known. 


MILWAUKEE NOTES 
By Hugh Sharp 


“SCANNING THE REPORTS of the various 
. L. C. A. congregations for the past 
‘ar reveals a gratifying record of prog- 
'3s. Total accessions were far ahead of 
ier years, and conditions indicated by 
“nual statistics show that the Lutheran 
/iurch in the Milwaukee area is making 
finite progress. 


/At Lake Park, Dr. J. F. Fedders pastor, 
2 annual meeting featured the presenta- 
'n to the pastor of the framed, canceled 
ortgage which had been paid up during 
> last year. The presentation was ac- 
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companied by appropriate ceremony and 
speeches. 

Lake Park is our East Side congrega- 
tion, located in the territory occupied 
largely by large apartment houses and 
the homes of many wealthy citizens. The 
members worship in a beautiful stone 
edifice, richly appointed and with a com- 
modious parish house. Sister Edna Schmid 
of the Baltimore Motherhouse is the parish 
visitor and Mrs. Rosa Cooper, wife of the 
late pastor at Lake Park, is secretary of 
the congregation. 

A unique and very necessary depart- 
ment in Lake Park Church is the Student 
Fellowship Group, which holds regular 
meetings under the supervision of a com- 
mittee composed of Mrs. Fedders, Prof. 
Harvey A. Uber and Prof. Jesse Wilde, 
both of the State Teachers’ College, sit- 
uated within a short distance of the 
church. The student group numbers about 
fifty and come from the state college and 
also from Downer College, an exclusive 
girls’ school. Carl Vandre is president of 
the student organization. Lake Park also 
has about seventy students in such insti- 
tutions as Yale, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Dartmouth and other large colleges all 
over the country. 


Redeemer, A. A. Zinck, D.D., pastor, 


the downtown mother church, takes care : 


of its students through a committee of the 
Women’s Missionary Society under the 
direction of Mrs. August Klug, student 
secretary. We were fortunate in being in- 
vited to a special dinner arranged by Mrs. 
Klug during the past holiday season for 
students from out of town institutions. We 
happen to be the husband of the president 
of the society. 

We found at this dinner, which was con- 
ducted by the students themselves, rep- 
resentatives of Yale, Dartmouth, Purdue, 
Stout, Harvard, Wisconsin, Northwestern 
University and Northwestern Seminary, 
Lawrence, Carthage, and Downer. It was 
a delightful affair. There are two pros- 
pective ministers in this group. The guests 
included Dr. and Mrs. Zinck, Associate 
Pastor H. Stanley Holman and Sister Mina 
Pape, Redeemer’s parish deaconess. 

Redeemer’s growth is clearly shown in 
the increased attendance at the early Sun- 
day morning service. Several years ago 
Dr. Zinck decided to try out a two-service 
plan, the one to synchronize with the 
starting of Sunday school at 9.00 A. M. 
and the second to begin at 10.45 A. M. The 
early service was an accommodation for 
parents who brought their children to 
Sunday school and drew a_ reasonable 
crowd, but there still remained a con- 
gested condition at the second service. 
The attendance figures of around 200 had 
to be brought up to about 350 in order to 
equalize the seating arrangements. 

The new choir director, Silas Boyd, 
solved the problem. He said, “Many of 
our people attend the second service be- 
cause the choir lends to the attractive- 
ness. We will try dividing our choir and 
give the first service the same kind of 
music offered at the second. Let’s see 
what happens.” Something did happen. 
Last Sunday morning’s attendance was 365 
at the first service and Dr. Zinck and the 
ushers welcome the change. The choir 
helped to solve the problem. 
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The annual booster banquet of the Mil- 
waukee Federation of Lutheran Laymen 
drew the largest attendance in ten years. 
It was held in Epiphany Church, Dr. Paul 
Wagner Roth pastor, and brought a crowd 
of Lutheran men and their ladies that 
taxed the capacity of the dining room, one 
of the largest and best equipped in the 
Milwaukee area. Dr. Zinck was the 
speaker and took for his subject, “Shall 
Faith Endure?” Carl Swenson of Augus- 
tana Lutheran Church is the president of 
the federation, which comprises laymen 
from the Unitea Lutheran Church in 
America, Norwegian, Augustana and 
Danish synods, some twenty-five churches. 
The organization is making plans for pub- 
lishing a monthly news magazine. 

Epiphany, under the able pastorate of 
Dr. Roth, had accessions of more than 100 
during 1937 and made an appreciable dent 
in its debt. Its assistant pastor is the Rev. 
Erwin Wendt, graduate of Northwestern 
Seminary. 


The Rev. H. J. Motzkus, formerly pas- 
tor of Mt. Olive Church, Montivideo, 
Minn., accepted a call to become pastor 
of the Woodale congregation in St. Louis 
Park near Minneapolis. He takes over the 
congregation which had been served by 
the Rev. Dorrance Jensen, son of synod’s 
veteran treasurer, J. K. Jensen. Mr. 
Jensen was called to Grand Forks, N. D., 
to succeed his brother, Ellis, at St. Mark’s. 
The Rev. Ellis Jensen and his family are 
making their home with Mr. and Mrs. 
C. A. Gottschalk, parents ef Mrs. Jensen, 
while Ellis takes some post-graduate work 
at Northwestern University. 


The Lutheran Benefit Association, an 
organization of laymen in the Milwaukee 
area, held its annual meeting and reported 
a thirty-three per cent increase in mem- 
bership. Otto Stoebe, Reformation, was 
re-elected president; C. E. Anderson, Our 
Saviour’s, vice-president; Herbert F. 
Wilde, Jackson Park, treasurer; and Hugh 
Sharp, secretary. 


A chapter of the Lutheran Nurses’ Guild 
has been organized here as the result of 
a meeting held in the gymnasium of the 
Milwaukee Hospital Nurses’ Home to hear 
Dr. Mary E. Markley of the U. L. C. A. 
Board of Education. Miss Minnie Beltz 
was elected president of the local chapter. 
She is a member of Lake Park congre- 
gation. 


The Rev. Amos Streich, pastor of Pente— 
cost Church, has been made district direc- 
tor for the Milwaukee and adjoining dis- 
tricts to promote an effective program 
celebrating the twentieth anniversary of 
the United Lutheran Church. He is making 
full arrangements to include a schedule of 
meetings, speakers and other details that 
will make the event notable from the spir- 
itual as well as educational angle. 


“Totnes that are slow or that seem de- 
layed are often cumulative. That is, they 
are piling up their fulfillment slowly but 
surely. The answers to our prayers usu- 
ally have this quality. They do not come 
at once; but when they come, it is m 
power.” 
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SOUTHERN CONFERENCE, 
ILLINOIS SYNOD 


By the Rev. Paul T. Hersch 


H. L. McGmu, D.D., and Mt. Moriah 
Church, Anna, IIl., were hosts to the Pre- 
Lenten Retreat of the Southern Confer- 
ence of the Illinois Synod. Deeply devo- 
tional, and spiritually uplifting in every 
detail, the Retreat was one that was deeply 
appreciated by all who were in attend- 
ance. Those present included fourteen 
pastors of Conference, with three clerical 
visitors, the Revs. Walter E. and Arnold 
Kaitschuk of Steeleville, Ill., Wartburg 
Synod, and the Rev. Mr. Engstrom, Swed- 
ish Augustana Synod, St. Louis. There 
were also four wives of pastors present. 

The Communion Service opened at 10.30 
A. M., the Rev. Lyman H. Grimes of Re- 
deemer Church, Centralia, Conference 
Secretary, serving as liturgist. T. B. Uber, 
D.D., of Reen Memorial, St. Louis, pres- 
ident, read selected Lenten Scripture pas- 
sages as the meditation for the hour, and 
the Rev. Samuel A. Hamrick of Unity 
Church, St. Louis, treasurer, assisted in 
the communion. 

At the noon hour a splendid luncheon 
was served by the ladies of Mt. Moriah 
in the basement of the building. A little 
business, not regularly a part of the pro- 
gram of the Retreat, was enacted at this 
time, including a report of the Committee 
on Boys’ Camp to the effect that Camp 
Lu-So-Co will this summer be held at 
Dixon Springs the week of August 7-13, 
and will be expanded to include the girls 
of our parishes. Pastors were urged to 
find out as soon as possible the approx- 
imate number of boys and girls who would 
likely attend from their churches so that 
the committee could more _ intelligently 
proceed with its plans. President Uber 
also made a preliminary announcement 
anent the Anniversary Appeal, appointing 
the men to the chairmanships of the va- 
rious groups. The Rev. William Boatman 
of Murphysboro is serving on the general 
committee of synod in this capacity. 

The afternoon session was a model of 
precision timing, and most worth while 
from the standpoint of Lenten preparation, 
which might well have been the theme 
of the whole Retreat. Five papers, each 
of twenty minutes’ duration, were read, 
and were completed with clock-like ac- 
curacy, none varying over a minute or 
so from the appointed time, beginning at 
1.10 and closing at 2.50, as per schedule. 
They were in order: Brief review of the 
Rev. E. Munson’s book, “The Cross,” by 
the Rev. S. A. Hamrick; paper, “The Pas- 
tor’s Preparation for Lent,” Dr. T. B. 
Hersch; “Presentation of Lenten Poetry,” 
by the Rev. Lyman H. Grimes; paper, “A 
Study of Great Prayers,’ by Dr. George 
Beiswanger; presentation, “The Study and 
Singing of Great Lenten Hymns,” by the 
Rev. C. S. Powell. Closing prayer was 
offered by the Rev. William Boatman, with 
benediction by the pastor loci. The Rev. 
Ray O. Zumstein served as organist. 


But few changes have taken place in 
Conference since our last meeting last fall 
in Centralia. The Rev. William E. Bridges 
has accepted the call to the Dongola Par- 
ish and has been serving that field for 
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some time. The Rev. Roland G. Riech- 
mann has transferred to Zion Church, Mt. 
Carmel, from First Lutheran, Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., and, finding the exactions of 
the new parish too strong to administer 
alone, has taken with him his bride of 
December 28. He assumed his new field 
the first of the year. We are sorry to 
notice the departure of the Rev. Ray O. 
Zumstein, ex-secretary of Conference, 
musician and missionary, to the Central 
Conference, where he will assume the pas- 
torate of St. John’s, Mt. Pulaski. Our loss 
will be their gain. He began his new duties 
March 1. 

The next meeting of Conference is 
scheduled for Mt. Calvary Church, De 
Soto. the Rev. Paul T. Hersch pastor, this 
fall. Dates have not been definitely set. 

It is hoped that the Southern Confer- 
ence will assume its fair proportion of the 
Anniversary Appeal. Needless to say, the 
energies of all pastors and parishes will be 
directed toward that end. 


QUEEN CITY GLEANINGS 
By the Rev. Anson W. Lindenmuth, Ph.D. 


Tue LUTHERAN CHURCHES of the City of 
Allentown, Pa., and vicinity, and of the 
entire Allentown Conference began the 
new year with a good start. Through the 
untiring efforts of the Committee on Evan- 
gelism of the Allentown Conference, the 
writer, chairman, and personal visitation 
by the members of the committee of every 
pastor of the conference, some three hun- 
dred lay people, representing nearly every 
one of the congregations, and some thirty 
pastors assembled in a Conference on 
Evangelism in the Rosemont Lutheran 
Church, Bethlehem, Pa., January 7. “Con- 
gregational Evangelism” was the subject 
discussed. An episode, “A Typical Call by 
Two Parish Visitors,’ demonstrating per- 
sonal visitation, was presented by laymen. 
All this resulted in the appointment of 
Evangelistic Committees in nearly every 
one of the 109 congregations of the confer- 
ence. Most of the congregations report 
having begun work in reclaiming the 
lapsed members, and churching the un- 
churched,—in other words, witnessing in 
Christ’s name. 

This witnessing received an added im- 
petus when on February 14 and 15 dem- 
onstrations were held in Easton and Allen- 
town, Pa., respectively, on Evangelism. 
In attendance were delegates from the Lu- 
theran churches of the Allentown Confer- 
ence of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
and the Easton Conference of the East 
Pennsylvania Synod. The striking sound 
motion picture, “The Thunder of the Sea,” 
was presented for the past several weeks 
in all our congregations in the strategic 
centers of Allentown, Bethlehem, and Eas- 
ton in connection with the twentieth an- 
niversary celebration and appeal of the 
United Lutheran Church in America and 
its Board of American Missions. General 
rallies will be held in these centers sim- 
ultaneously April 19. 


The Allentown Young Men’s Christian 
Association held its annual dinner and 
business meeting in its gymnasium Jan- 
uary 25, and re-elected the Hon. Frank 
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M. Trexler, former president judge of the 
Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, to serve) 
his forty-ninth consecutive term as pres-~ 


Henry H. Crane of Scranton, Pa., 1 
made a world tour in 1936-37, delivered 2 
stirring address on the Sino-Japanese un 
declared war; 293 men were present. } 
This Association just concluded its series! 


spoke on “Backyard Frontiers”; Dear} 
Albert G. Rau of Moravian College anc 


“God for Every Day”; the Rev. Dr. Waltex 
B. Greenway, president of Beaver College i 


delphia, Pa., on “A Smile or a Frown. 
Between 150 and 200 men attended these’ 
dinner hours. 


The Allentown District Luther League 
sponsored a concert by the St. Olaf Lu 
theran Choir of sixty voices before 4 
capacity audience in the Allentown High) 
School auditorium February 10. This was 
the fourth time that music lovers of this; 
vicinity were privileged to hear the choi} 
under the gifted direction of the founder} 
Dr. F. Melius Christianson. 


Successor to Dr. Fasig 


Prof. Richmond E. Meyers, formerly of 
Bethlehem, Pa., a graduate of Moravian 
College, Bethlehem, and instructor in the 
Haddon Heights High School in New 
Jersey, has been appointed successor to the 
late Prof. Albert C. H. Fasig in the depart- 
ment of natural sciences at Muhlenberg 
College, Allentown, Pa., for this second 
semester. Professor Meyers received his 
master of arts degree at the University 
of Pennsylvania, and did post- -graduate 
work at New York University, Columba 
Lehigh, Cornell, and Wisconsin. He had 
five years’ experience as a director : 
German tours of the School of Foreig 
Travel. He is the author of “A Histor 
on the Zine Industry in the Saucon Val 
ley” and “Mineral Collecting in Norwa 
and Spitzbergen.” 

At the January meeting of the Boar 
of Trustees of Muhlenberg College tw 
new courses recommended by Presiden 
Levering Tyson were adopted to be opene 
next fall, namely, economics and busines 
administration. To meet the requirement 
of the new curriculum a full-time profes 
sor will be added to the new departmen 
which will include history, economics 
sociology and business. 

On Sexigesima Sunday, February 20, th 
Board of Trustees of the Good Shepher 
Home, Allentown, Pa., commemorated thi 
thirtieth anniversary of the founding 0 
the Home and the services of the founders, 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. John H. Raker, and 
also their thirty-seventh year of service 
in the Inner Mission of the U. L. C. A., by 
special and appropriate services in St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Allentown, Pa. 
The Rev. Dr. Gustavus Bechtold, Secretary 
of Inner Missions of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania, preached the sermon. 


elie” 
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This Home for Crippled Children and 
jd People was founded February 21, 1908, 
_y Dr. and Mrs. Raker in the parsonage 
f Grace Lutheran Church, Allentown, 
a., when they took the first crippled, 
ephan child, without money and price into 
1eir home. 

“From that simple beginning our pres- 
at Home has grown which in the course 
* these three decades has ministered to 
ore than seven hundred crippled and 
estitute children and upwards of 125 most 
zedy and helpless old folks. 

“The Home has and is being administered 
vithout aid from the Community Chest, 
je state or the apportionment of the 
“aurch.” 


Church School Convention 


- The writer just returned from the sixty- 
rst annual Bible or Church School Con- 
-ention of the Allentown Conference of 
1e Ministerium of Pennsylvania held in 
‘hrist Lutheran Chutch, Allentown, Pa. 
‘he attendance was 800 in the afternoon 
ad 900 in the evening, representing some 
ighty congregations of the 109 congrega- 
ons of the conference. 

Conference was addressed in the after- 
-oon by the Rev. Dr. Amos John Traver, 
wastor of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
\rederick, Md., on “Guide and Standards 
i Parish Education,’ and in the evening 
yy the Rev. Dr. George Aus, pastor of 
rinity Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., on the 
meme: “Study to show thyself approved 
wnto God, a workman that needeth not to 
h2 ashamed, rightly dividing the word of 
truth,” 

The general subject for the nine De- 
artmental Conferences in the second af- 
!rnoon period was “How to Use the Bible,” 
a1b-divided into three divisions, viz., “The 
‘ible in the Life of the Church School 
\’orker”; “The Bible in the Church School 
‘ession”; and “The Bible in the Life of the 
hurch School Pupil.” 


‘ORTY YEARS AT TRAPPE 


| Augustus Lutheran Congregation Honors 
Dr. W. O. Fegely on Anniversary 


Fesruary 6 marked the fortieth anni- 
'ersary of the beginning of the pastorate 
|: the Rev. Dr. W. O. Fegely of Augustus 
utheran Church, Trappe, Pa. The con- 
!cegation took proper recognition of the 
*casion in a specially arranged service as 
' surprise for both Pastor and Mrs. Fegely. 
he Rev. Dr. I. B. Kurtz of Ardmore, 
‘rmerly of Emanuel Church, Pottstown, 
-e only surviving former pastor of Au- 
»istus congregation and a former class- 
ate of Dr. Fegely, preached the anniver- 
‘ry sermon. The Rev. N. F. Schmidt of 
jerusalem Church, Schwenksville, and St. 
»imes Church, Limerick, a colleague and 
»ose personal friend of Dr. Fegely during 
-e past forty years, conducted the service 
ad delivered the anniversary address. 
The program included anthems by the 
.0ir and junior choir, and selections by 
“rs. B. F. Brownback, organist. 

Dr. Kurtz dwelt on the constancy and 
yurage required of a minister of the 
turch, as well as of every Christian in 
wrying forward the will of God and 
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holding firmly to the path of duty. He 
paid high tribute to the Christian character 
and fortitude of Dr. Fegely in the pursu- 
ance of his duties during his forty years 
as leader of his flock. 

Pastor Schmidt, in addressing Dr. Fegely 
and the congregation reverted to memories 
of close association and companionship of 
a much beloved fellow pastor. He paid 
high tribute to 
the unique orig- 
inality and 
ability of Dr. 
Fegely as a 
preacher, pastor, 
and publicist, 
and _ touchingly 
reminded the 
congregation that 
much of a min- 
ister’s success is 
dependent upon 
the assistance 
rendered by his 
congregation. 

Dr. Fegely 
modestly responded to these tributes and 
expressed appreciation of their kindly 
recognition of his service with them. The 
congregation honored Dr. Fegely at a 
dinner immediately following the service. 

On Wednesday evening, February 9, a 
reception was held in honor of Dr. and 
Mrs. Fegely. The speakers on this occa- 
sion were Mr. E. G. Brownback, the only 
surviving member of the original vestry 
forty years ago. He stated that the money 
handled by the church during this period 
for current expenses and improvements 
and renovation amounted to $256,000. Mr. 
Warren K. Schlotterer, representing the 
vestry, referred to Dr. Fegely as a pastor 
and historian and to his interest and zeal 
in spreading a knowledge of past achieve- 
ments of local Lutheranism. The Rev. Dr. 
A. B. Markley of Collegeville extended 
greetings from the congregation and pre- 
sented a wallet containing $375 to the pas- 
tor. Mr. Brownback as superintendent of 
the Sunday school presented Mrs. Fegely 
with a basket of forty red rosebuds in 
recognition of her many years of service 
as a teacher in the school. The Pastor’s 
Aid Society sponsored the social hour 
which followed the reception. 


W.O.FEGELY, D.D. 


I COME TO THEE 
By Elna Annette Knudsen 


WHEN I am GLapD, when joy abounds, 

When all life’s room is bright to me, 
Then, Lord, I come, I come to Thee 
Because Thy presence blesses me. 

I almost seem to see Thy face 

Upon me bent, so full of grace, 

To multiply my joy for me. 
When I am glad, I come to Thee 
Because Thy presence blesses me. 


When I grow weary with the strife, 
When through life’s room dark shadows 
creep, 

Again I come, I come to Thee, 

Because Thy presence comforts me; 
And peace surrounds me; where I stand 
I almost seem to feel Thy hand 
Laid on my head in sympathy. 

When I am sad, I come to Thee 

Because Thy presence comforts me. 
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GONSULRUS 


whether your problem be thecomplete 


FURNISHING OF THE CHURCH 


the re-arrangement of the Chancel 
or the selection of a single item. 
An Altar, Chair, Font, Pulpit, 
Altar Cross, Vases, Lights, 
Alms Basins, Altar Desk, 
Altar Covering (or materials 
or emblems for making same), A 
Window, Processional Cross, Me- 
morial Tablet, Communion Ware. 


We have designed and manufactured 

Church Furnishings since 1877. The 

knowledge, experience and facilities 

acquired over this period are at 

your service. They insure a success- 
ful result. 


We Carry a Large Stock of Brasses. 


Rem@icboolER al G, 


450-454 SIXTH AVENUE 


(Between Tenth and Eleventh Streets) 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


TYPEWRITER WANTED 
Mission Church needs typewriter. Any make. 
14 or 16 inch carriage preferred. Perhaps some 
reader has an extra machine and will donate 
same. Address Geo. E. Sjauken, 623 Leland 
Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 


CHOIR GOWNS 


37 New Black Poplin Pleated Choir Gowns, 
$3.75 each. All or part. Louis J. Lindner, 


425-LP Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pulpit 
Gowns—Poplin, $18.00; Mohair, $20.00. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 
On Coastal Highway—vU. S. Route 17. 


SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


This ELECTRIC KY 59 
BULLETIN oly 

Complete with 780 Steel Letrers — An effect- 

ive, economical way to build attendance and 


THE REV. AYLE 
CHURCH BULLETIN 
VFA Comctvt 
2 Sines 
bot increase collections. 20,000 in use. Send for 
WE LAST wORD Ie free catalog showing many styles and sizes, 


H. E. WINTERS SPECIALTY CO. 


. Pershing Ave. Davenport, lowa 


STELC BULLETINS. 
WILLLAST A 
LIFE TIME 


CHOIR AND PULPIT 


GOWNS 


THE CLERICAL TAILORING CO. 
367 W. ADAMS ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Marking 101 a 
1837 Wee Wate Hees tots 1938 


COX SONS. &. VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23rp STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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PALM SUNDAY 


7:30 P. M. 


CONVENTION HALL 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


: orn Nie 
(15,000 Seats ) 
Choirs, Friendly Trumpeters, Friendly 
Violinists, Soloists, Living Picture. 
Dorothy Baseler Johnson Harp Ensemble. 


Dr. Ross Stover Will Speak 


(CLIMAX—EASTER SUNRISE SERVICE 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY STADIUM) 


E. STANLEY JONES’ 


The Christ of $1 
Every Road ot 


Entrancing and inspiring reading on 
the verge of a spiritual awakening 
AT THE BETTER BOOKSHOPS 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 


150 Fifth Ave. 420 Plum St. 740 Rush St. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 


SMALL COMPACT SIZE 


FOR 
YOUNG FOLKS’ 
CONFIRMATION GIFT 


CompleteTeachers’ Bible 


Regular | One-third Less Than [ .NOW 

Price 

$4.25 | Regular Retail Price | 2-9° 
Genuine Leather Binding Gold Edges 


Durable, flexible, overlapping 

covers—will not break im the $ 95 
back. Authorized King James = 
Version. No. 4610J. Postpald 


TEMPORARY OFFER OF 
A HOLMAN 


BOLDBLACK TYPE BIBLE 
Compact size 4% x 7 inches 
including a Bible Study Course. This Course 
is divided into thirty-six lessons and gives 
both the beginning and ending of each 
lesson; also the beginning and ending of 

passages OF portions to be read. 
Everything to create and 
Maintain interest in Bible 
study has been included in 
this latest edition of the 
Holman Bibles. 

Best Printing on Best Quality 
of Thin Bible Paper 
The best editorial skill and 
the greatest care have been 
combined to make this par- 
ticular Bible at once attrac- 
tive, useful, and of maximum 

jue. 

THE HELPS IN THIS 

TEACHERS’ EDITION 
CONSIST OF 


The Inclusive Dictionary- 
Concordance in one alphabet 
It contains every needed as- 
sistance to the Bible student. 

Over 100 Illustrations 


Specimen of Holman Boldblack Type 


21 But that ye also may know 
my affairs, and how I do, 
* T¥ch’i-cis, a beloved brother 
Published by 
A. J. HOLMAN COMPANY 
Sale by 


Fo 
United Lutheran Publication House 
1228 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE LUTHERAN NURSES’ 
GUILD OF MILWAUKEE 


Reported by Minnie B. Beltz 


AN HISTORIC DATE in what will become 
the annals of Lutheran nurses in Mil- 
waukee is February 18, 1938. On that eve- 
ning more than two hundred nurses, grad- 


uate and student, representing eighteen ° 


different Schools of Nursing, gathered in 
the beautiful Nurses’ Home of the Mil- 
waukee Hospital, famous in the Lutheran 
Church as the first Protestant Hospital 
west of the Alleghanies. In the enthu- 
siastic group were superintendents of hos- 
pitals, superintendents of nurses, instruc- 
tors, supervisors, and staff members. The 
private duty nurse, the psychiatric nurse, 
the social service nurse, the public health 
nurse—every type was present. Young 
deaconesses and candidates with their fac- 
ulty added to the variety of the group. 

The guest speaker was Dr. Mary E. 
Markley, secretary of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. In her usual direct manner she 
gave a challenging address on “Successful 
Living.” Three essentials she pointed out: 
a worth-while task, a sincere friend, a 
sustaining belief. In discussing these essen- 
tials illustrations were drawn from Paula, 
Elizabeth Fry, Fliedner, Michael Pupin, 
Madame Curie, Major Julia Flickke. The 
need of living by certain principles with a 
certain pattern of life found only in our 
Lord leads to the purpose in living. The 
power for that purpose comes only from 
a close fellowship with Jesus Who “gives 
to every man a light.” The psalmist’s 
phrase—Thou wilt light my lamp—is the 
motto of the Lutheran Nurses’ Guild. 

The entire group put their enthusiastic 
stamp of approval upon the Milwaukee 
Chapter of the Lutheran Nurses’ Guild. 
The guild had its real origin on February 
2, 1938, when twelve graduate nurses in- 
terested in doing something for others met 
in the home of Miss Beltz to discuss the 
feasibility and possibilities of such a guild. 
A temporary chairman was elected and the 
twelve nurses formed the energizing 
nucleus which resulted in the plans for the 
initial general meeting. 


The Council 


The council chosen to carry on the work 
of the Lutheran Nurses’ Guild are: Minnie 
Mary Beltz, Edna Busack, Arlein Budahn, 
Esther Engelien, Magdalene Jackson, 
Marion Messerschmidt, Marie Pabst, Ida 
Ranum, Lilly Svendson, Minnie Arndt, 
and Millie Jacobson, representing all the 
general bodies of the Lutheran Church. 
Miss Mabel L. Thorstensen of the Lu- 
theran Welfare Society of Wisconsin was 
chosen as the first adviser. 

The council has planned a thorough call- 
ing system for the Lenten Season with the 
purpose of bringing the nurses closer to 
the Church. 

The final hour of fun, frolic, and fellow- 
ship gave Sister Emma and the student 
nurses of her Nursing School an additional 
opportunity of showing their splendid hos- 
pitality in the serving of delicious refresh- 
ments. For the next general meeting 
scheduled in May, four invitations have 
been received. 
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GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 


A WEEK of special services to commem 
orate the fiftieth anniversary of the or 
ganization of Nativity Church was he 
February 6-13. Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, pres 
ident of the Ministerium of Pennsylvani 
delivered the sermon at the opening serv 
ice Sunday morning, February 6, and th 
Rev. E. H. Gerhart of Shamokin, Pa., an 
U. S. G. Bertolet, D.D., Superintendent o 
Missions of the Ministerium, former pas) 
tors of the congregation, spoke in the eve} 
ning. The Rev. Paul P. Huyett, preside 
of the Philadelphia Conference, broug 
greetings. At the Sunday school servic 
in the afternoon Dr. C. P. Wiles, editor o! 
the Parish and Church School Board, de/ 
livered the address. 

Community Night the pastors of neigh 
boring congregations presented greetings 
Organization Night addresses were deliv 
ered by Mrs. Oscar C. Schmidt, a mem 
ber of the congregation, the Rev. Paul 
Hoh, professor at the Philadelphia The! 
ological Seminary, and Mr. Harry Hodge 
of Philadelphia. A congregational dinne 
was held at which the speakers were Dr 
Charles M. Jacobs, president of the Phila 
delphia Theological Seminary, and the 
Hon. J. William Ditter, congressman fron 
Montgomery County. 

The sermons on the following Sunda 
were delivered by Prof. E. E. Fischer, D.D. 
of the seminary, and the pastor, Dr. Joh 
C. Fisher. 

Nativity congregation adopted a consti- 
tution February 11, 1888, and the first 
services were held February 27, attended 
by fifteen persons. The Rev. E. H. Gerha 
was called as the first pastor and served 
for six years. Dr. Bertolet served for the 
next ten years, and Dr. I. Chantry Hoffman 
from March 1, 1905, to March 1, 1919. Dr. 
Fisher has been pastor since Novembe 
27, 1919. 

The first meetings of the congregation 
were held in private homes, and withi 
the first three years the site of the first 
church was purchased. In 1898 this prop-) 
erty was sold and the congregation moved 
to its present location and laid the corner- 
stone of its church. During the pastorate 
of Dr. Hoffman the congregation became 
self-supporting (1902). April 5, 1914, the 
present church was consecrated. 

This congregation has always taken an 
active interest in missions, both home and 
foreign,—having sponsored a major project 
in the former by erecting a portable chapel 
for Emanuel congregation, Burholme, and 
supporting a foreign pastor in the person 
of Dr. Hiram H. Sipes at Guntur, India. 
An active Missionary Society was formed 
soon after the congregation was organized 
and has maintained a live interest ever 
since. A marked advance in practical 
Christian education has been made by the 
conduct of a daily vacation Bible school 
and weekday school of Christian edu- 


cation. 

The property is valued at $153,000, and 
the congregation has had no standing in- 
debtedness since 1921. 

The congregation has grown to a bap- 
tized membership of 1,275, confirmed 1,063, 


ccommuning 845; and a Sunday school in 


all departments of 513. They are among 
those who pay their apportionment to 
synod and to the United Lutheran Church. 


i 
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LENTEN THEMES 


| Richmondville, N. Y. The Rev. Morris 
. Skinner, pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
as chosen as his theme for Lent .“Jesus 
wf Us.” For the Vesper Services the 
}aeme is “Redeeming Love”—Christ’s Last 
Tords showing His Self-Forgetfulness, 
|-enerosity, Thoughtfulness, Loyalty, Pa- 
) ence, Faithfulness, Trustfulness, and Tri- 
|mph. A vested senior and junior choir 
ill sing special Lenten and Easter music 
“t the services. 


| Scarsdale, N. Y. The Rev. Russell Frank 
|,uman, minister of Redeemer Church, is 
. oeaking on “Sins That Crucified Jesus”— 
‘avy, Revenge, False Witness, Moral 
‘Yeakness—at the Sunday morning serv- 
4 and “Passion Week Alternatives” 
‘Yednesday evenings. On the evenings of 
March 9 and 30 the sermons will be 
reached by the Rev. W. M. Horn, Jr., of 
fount Kisco and the Rev. Theodore O. 
‘osselt, Jr., of Mamaroneck, N. Y., re- 
hee The Palm Sunday theme will 
e “Worship Without Sacrifice”; Easter, 
‘There Is No Death”; and Good Friday, 
| Cross or Crown.” 


Butler, Pa. The Rev. Oscar W. Carlson, 
/astor of First Church, titles his Lenten 
folder, “The Gospel in Lenten Accents,” 
‘signed for Life Transformations. The 
|Vednesday evening themes are: “God’s 
felentless Love,” “The Blood of Jesus,” 
The Power of God,” “The Holy Spirit,” 
Personal Conscience,’ “The Unpopular 
ihrist.” The Sunday morning theme is 
The Devil Unmasked,” the topics based 
n the Gospel Lessons. Monday evening 
alks are given on “The Way of Grace,” 
end are intended for old and new church 
‘aembers. Sunday evenings minor char- 
cters in the Passion Story are presented. 
‘the Easter sermon will be “Christ and a 
| ‘lear Horizon.” 


Baltimore, Md. At the Third Lutheran 
)thurch, the Rev. L. Ralph Tabor is pre- 
sting interpretations of “The Tempta- 
‘ons of Our Lord,” based upon the Gospel 
}or the First Sunday in Lent, at the morn- 
ag services; in the evenings meditations 
fre based on the study of the picture on 
| he front of the Lenten folder, “The Light 
| f the World,” by Holman Hunt. Wednes- 
| ay evening themes are a series of studies 
}a the Lord’s Prayer entitled “When Ye 
Fray.” 


Charlotte, N. C. On Friday evenings the 

tev. Herman P. Wyrick, pastor of St. 
wuke’s Church, is speaking on “Jesus— 
\3efore the Court of Public Opinion,” 
Jesus’ Last Evening With His Own,” 
‘Jesus Faces the Traitor,” “Jesus Before 
Packed Supreme Court,” “Jesus in the 
-‘ourt of the Gentiles,’ “Wanted! Cross 
searers for Jesus,’ “Jesus Before the 
‘ourt of Highest Appeal.” Sunday eve- 
ings he has taken the theme, “The 
fome,” and Sunday mornings, “Touched 
| Vith Our Infirmities,” “Would You Abide 
‘orever?” “Eyes Illumined by the Cross,” 
Repentance Unto Salvation,” “The Price 
'£ Your Redemption,’ “Looking Unto 
| esus.” 


Buffalo, N. Y. The Rev. Martin J. 
| Ioeppner, pastor of St. John’s Church, is 
\oreaching on “The Cross and Our Life” at 
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in Cheech Li ghting 


Wherever conditions permit of the proper hanging. height thie 
lantern may be used successfully to. give a good downlight to the 
congregation. If you will send photographs. and measurements © 
of your church, Rambusch will prepare, without cost, a complete — 
set” of lighting recommend alors with illustrations and prices. . — 


-RAMBUSCH 


“Designers Decorators and Grafl: ismen 


2 West 45th St 
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Rambusch 
Downlight : 
Lantern,: 
No. 8G-110 


New. York City! 


RAMBUSCH FOR DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS; 
FIXTURES, STAINED: GLASS,WOODWORK, STATIONS A 


the Sunday morning English services and 
“The Words from the Cross” at the Ger- 
man services. Thursday evenings the serv- 
ices are sponsored by the auxiliaries of 
the congregation and the pastor is speak- 
ing on “Passion Pictures.” On Good Fri- 
day afternoon a service will be held in the 
parish house and is especially arranged 
for the children of the church. An illus- 
trated talk on the Life of Christ will be 
presented. 


Philadelphia, Pa. At St. Matthew’s 
Church Dr. T. Benton Peery has chosen 
for his Sunday morning theme, “The Eter- 
nal Epistle’; Wednesday evenings, “Vital 
Thoughts on Prayer”; and Sunday eve- 
nings, “Studies in Ephesians.” He stresses 
the thought that “Back to the Church is 
Forward with Christ.” 


Philadelphia, Pa. The Rev. Charles E. 
Keim, pastor of St. Mark’s Church, has 
for his Wednesday evening theme, “Holy 
Living and Holy Dying.” On Ash Wednes- 
day, “The Thunder of the Sea,” the motion 
picture produced by the U. L. C. A., was 
presented. Sunday mornings the theme is 
“Bought and Paid For,’ based on the 
thought, “Ye are not your own, for ye are 
bought with a price.” Sunday evenings 
“The Journey of the Soul” is pictured. 


Haddonfield, N. J. At the Church of Our 
Saviour, the Rev. Donald F., Irvin is stress- 
ing “The Call” to Holiness, to the Sabaoth, 
the Gospel Call, and the Promise of God’s 
Call at the Sunday morning services. 
Wednesday evenings and during Holy 
Week he is speaking of “What I Believe.” 


Baltimore, Md. On Wednesday evenings 
the Rev. Lloyd M. Keller is presenting 
“The Personality of Jesus”; Sunday morn- 
nings sermon topics deal with “Divine 
Imperatives—Christian Discipline,” and 
Sunday evenings, “Christian Graces” as 
they find expression in incidents in the 
life of Christ. 


Richmond, Ind. The Lenten folder of 
St. Paul’s Church carries a message from 
the pastor, Dr. C. Franklin Koch, which 
reads in part: “This year, believing that 
we need nothing more than we need a re- 
emphasis upon the Church and the contri- 
butions which it continually makes, not 
only to the lives of its members, but to 
the lives of every member of the com- 
munity, we have selected as the general 
theme for the morning services, ‘What Has 
the Church to Offer to Modern Man?’” 

The Sunday evening services are being 
conducted by the Ministerial Association 
and St. Paul’s is uniting in the union serv- 
ices. Wednesday evenings “The Lenten 
Psalms” are the theme of the pastor’s 
sermons. 


Chambersburg, Pa. The Rev. Carroll 5S. 
Klug, pastor of the First Church, has taken 
for his theme Sunday mornings during 
Lent, “One God and One Humanity”; 
Sunday evenings, “Evenings with Friends 
of Jesus”; and Wednesday evenings, “Ques- 
tions People Asked.” Holy Thursday and 
Good Friday evenings Candlelight Com- 
munion Services will be held; and on 
Easter a Sunrise Service at 6.00 A. M., and 
in the evening a musical service by the 
Young People’s and Children’s Choirs. 


“Mellow Fruits of 
Experience” 


By Dr. L. M. Zimmerman 
Revised Edition 


(First Editlion—14 Printings in 13 Months) 


18 NEW CHAPTERS WITH CHANGES AND 
ADDITIONS THROUGHOUT 


PRESS NOTICES 


THE LUTHERAN—‘Christian solution of 
common problems of everyday life and guid- 
ance for youth.” 

CHRISTIAN OBSERVER — “Each chapter 
is brief, interesting and helpful.” 

LUTHERAN WITNESS — “Author writes 
with joy and his spirit is contagious.” 

WATCHMAN EXAMINER—“Ought not to 
be a home without this book. We unhesi- 
tatingly commend it.’ 

LUTHERAN STANDARD—“‘Furnishes good 
material for speakers.” 

UNITED PRESBYTERIAN — “It is filled 
with guidance and inspiration.” 

METHODIST RECORDER — “Makes the 
heart stronger and more joyous. Every page 
a good story to tell.” 

AUGSBURG TEACHER—“Interprets life 
in an intimate and unusual way.” 

CHURCH MANAGEMENT—“It is a 
friendly little book which will restore con- 
fidence in the Christian philosophies.” 

PULPIT DIGEST—‘An enormously fruit- 
ful store of information, written ably, with 
a great charm and candor.” 

MOODY MONTHLY — “Very timely and 
practicable lessons of spiritual value and 
benefit.” 

BALTIMORE SUN—“Gives comfort to all 
persons of all creeds.”’ 

WASHINGTON STAR—“They have a read- 
able quality to make them popular.” 

BOSTON TRANSCRIPT—“This gift book 
is full of material of interest to all those 
looking for a brief treatment of timely hu- 
man themes.” 


64 Pages—Bound in Blue Cloth 


Why not send one dollar and get three of 
these choice gift books, one for yourself and 
two for your friends? 


POSTPAID, 35 CENTS —3 COPIES, $1.00 


The United Lutheran Publication House 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


Chambersburg, Pa. 


Wilson College offers to young women a 
liberal education of the highest quality. It 
has never sought to be a large college, but 
has unceasingly striven to maintain, to- 
gether with its high rank, those amenities 
which come from close association between 
faculty and student. 

Wilson College has a long standing tradi- 
tion of Christian living and Christian service. 


For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 
or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


M. P. MOLLER 


Builder of World Renowned Organs 
Presents a newly designed 
PORTABLE PIPE ORGAN 


The ideal organ for small churches, chapels, 
and similar uses. 


PRICED LOW - - LIBERAL TERMS 
The Méller custom built organs, large or 
small, contain mechanical refinements 
and artistic tone development that should 
be heard to be fully appreciated. 

Write us regarding your organ needs. 


M. P. MOLLER 
Factory and General Office: Hagerstown, Md. 
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Each Wednesday preceding the church 
service a class is meeting to study “The 
Meaning of Church Membership,” which 
members and prospective members are 
urged to attend. 


HAMMA DIVINITY SCHOOL 


FOLLOWING are items of activities at 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio: 

The biggest event to every senior is the 
senior sermon, and that time has arrived 
for nine men of the class of 1938. These 
will take place, one each Tuesday evening, 
beginning March 15. The theme of all the 
sermons is “Crises of the Christ.” The men 
who are seniors, and the order in which 
they will preach, and their topical themes 
are as follows: 

Harold Albert, Miamisburg, Ohio, “The 
Need for Christ”; Charles Hackenberg, 
Bellefontaine, “The Birth of Christ”; Carl 
Harbour, Huntington, W. Va., “The Bap- 
tism of Christ”; John Himes, Lancaster, 
“Temptation of the Christ”; James Keyser, 
Richmond, Ind., “The Transfiguration”; 
William Pifer, Kalamazoo, Mich., “The 
Crucifixion”; Carl Plack, Lemoyne, Pa., 
“The Resurrection”; Frank Stevenson, 
Woodburn, Ind., “The Ascension”; J. Wil- 
liam Wahl, Toledo, “The Answer of the 
Christ.” 

Devotional services will be held Wednes- 
day evenings during Lent at the Knights 
of Pythias Children’s Home, and will be 
conducted by the following seminary stu- 
dents: John Himes and James Baldwin, 
Toledo; Richard Smith, Mansfield; Wilbur 
Kuenzli, Springfield; James Keyser, Rich- 
mond, Ind.; and Paul Moessner, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

It was the privilege of Hamma students 
and faculty to hear Dr. James Gordon 
Gilkey, pastor of the South Congrega- 
tional Church, Springfield, Mass., and a 
noted author. He spoke in chapel Feb- 
ruary 18 about “Maintaining Your Self- 
Confidence.” His talk followed an address 
to the Wittenberg students at a special 
convocation. 

Dr. C. P. Harry, secretary of the Board 
of Education of the U. L. C. A. and direc- 
tor of the Lutheran Students’ Association 
of America, addressed the seminary stu- 
dent body and faculty at the regular 
morning chapel service held in Hamma 
Hall, February 24. He spoke concerning 
the history, scope and work of the Lu- 
theran Student Association, and visited 
with the students afterwards. 

Ricuarp L. Smiru. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Baltimore, Md. All Saints Church, at a 
meeting of the congregation during the 
closing months of 1937, celebrated the 
growth of that mission by a decision to 
ask for no further aid from the church 
at large in support of the local work. The 
congregation became self-supporting Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. 

The mission work of the congregation 
at Jones Creek is being carried on with 
marked success. Requests have come to 
the pastor, the Rev. Ernest R. McCauley, 


"meeting. The treasurer’s report was most! 
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from two other localities for the organiza-} 
tion of Sunday schools and pastoral care! 
of the people. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The annual meet-) 
ing, January 14, of First Church, of whi 
the Rev. Henry H. Scherer is pastor, was a. 
delightful. affair. A basket dinner and 
musical program preceded the business) 


gratifying. All current bills are paid, for 
the first time in five years. Special gifts. 
during the year increased materially both 
the payments on the principal of mortgage 
indebtedness and the amount invested in! 
the endowment fund. A healthy increase 
was noted in the amount of benevolence! 
paid over 1936. Adult gains numbered 60,| 
children 30. Communicant membership} 
reached an all time high, 422. Church at-/ 
tendance was at its best in the seventy} 
years of the local church’s history. i 

Three women’s societies have combined} 
into a new and greater society, to be known 
as First Lutheran Guild. The Scout Troop) 
has set an enviable record, winning third | 
place in advancement in the entire Area! 
Council, with a percentage of over 250 
per cent. : 

Many gifts during the year added to the | 
beauty and usefulness of the church: new | 
piano for the Sunday school, brass vases | 
for the altar, coat racks, rugs, brass cross} 
and candelabra, and a credence bracket. 

For the seventieth anniversary in 1938 
three chief ambitions fire the congrega- 
tion: to win seventy new members for the 
church, to entertain synod in May, to hold 
a great anniversary celebration in Sep- 
tember. 


Danville, Va. Ascension Church, the 
Rev. A. K. Yount pastor, recently suffered 
a severe loss in its congregational activ- 
ities through the death of one of its most 
devoted members, Mrs. D. W. Swillgood. 
As a memorial to her, her husband has 
presented to the church a new organ, which 
is now being installed and which will add 
much to the devotional spirit of the wor- | 
ship of the congregation. 


Rochester, N. Y. The congregation of 
the Church of the Reformation. Dr. Fred- 
erick R. Knubel pastor, was gladdened 
February 1 by the acceptance of the call 
which had been sent Mr. Hermann Brezing 
Miller of Reading, Pa. a member of the 


A Poignant Presentation 


of the Crucifixion 


Timely and impressive, Dubois’s “The 
Seven Last Words” as given by the a ca- 
pella choir of Wittenberg College will 
bring to hearts of Lenten audiences the 
solemnity of the season. 4 

The choir will sing in the churches, as 
follow: 


MAR. 29 
EVANGELICAL, FREDERICK, MD. MAR. 30 
MESSIAH, PHILADELPHIA, PA... MAR. 31 


_All programs begin at 8 P. M. with excep- 
tion of April 3 when concert begins at 4 P.M. 
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) 
‘nior class at the Philadelphia The- 


ogical Seminary. He will be ordained 
!hen the United Synod of New York 
‘eets in this church June 15 and will begin 
-s work here July 1. 

Mr. Miller was graduated from Prince- 
n University in 1935. He enjoyed work- 
g with young people, and this leaning 
‘ill be valuable to him in his work in 
ochester. He will also have general pas- 
oral duties and will be in charge of the 
‘ligious education program. 

| Mr. Robert E. Stackel, a member of this 
ongregation will be graduated from the 
hiladelphia Seminary in May, and has 
Sscepted the call of the congregation at 
‘ansville, N. Y., to become their pastor 
‘ay 15. He will be the successor of Dr. 
‘hnarles M. Karg, who died last August. 
tr. Stackel will be ordained June 15 at 
1e meeting of the United Synod of New 
‘ork. He is the fourth son of Reformation 
‘hurch to enter the ministry, the others 
ing the Rev. C. Fred. Frank of Natrona, 
a; the Rev. Fred C. Wunder, PhD., 
‘Tentown, Pa.; and the Rev. Franklin C. 
‘ry of Akron, Ohio, son of the former 
astor, Dr. F. F. Fry. 


| 
) Stewartsville, N. J. Receiving the reces- 
‘on as a challenge rather than a reason 
‘or retrenching, members of the First 
\‘hurch under the leadership of their pas- 
ur, the Rev. Paul W. Kapp, unitedly set 
‘ ut to raise funds for an organ to replace 
hae worn-out reed instrument in the 
whurch. Reward crowned their effort, and 
tae last Sunday night in January Prof. 
cteorge A. Ashton, A.A.G.O., of Philadel- 
hia, played the initial recital on the new 
‘fdller pipe organ installed in the church 
sae week previous. 

Impressive dedication services were held 
mae last Sunday in February. The pastor 
‘fficiated at the formal ceremony during 
ne morning service following an effective 
/srmon on the theme: “Let Us Exalt His 
‘’ame Together.” The piano was used for 
ne first part of the service. Then, to the 
| aoyant strains of the Doxology from the 
{6ller instrument, supported wholeheart- 
ily by the congregational singing, the 
-astor ushered the vested senior choir 
l-om the piano choir loft to their places 
‘n the organ platform and the ceremony 
ras concluded. 

George A. Greiss, D.D., pastor of St. 
!aul’s Church, Allentown, Pa., delivered 
| 1e dedicatory sermon at the evening serv- 
‘te. With “The Place of Music and Praise 
/1 the Sanctuary” as his subject, the 
joeaker congratulated both people and 
-astor upon the attainment of another 
'poch in their progress for the Kingdom 
'£ God and then developed a masterful 
‘iessage for the occasion. 

| Special musical features were provided 
'y the organist. The choir sang appro- 
| riate anthems and soloists supplied fitting 
omplements, making the day one long to 
|e remembered. 


CONFERENCE NOTICE 


The Greensburg Conference of the Pittsburgh 
ynod will hold its spring convention at Trinity 
|*hurch, Mt. Pleasant, Pa., the Rev. George C. 
sooth pastor, Tuesday, March 29, 1938. The 
essions will open at 9.00 A. M. with the ad- 
iinistration of the Holy Communion. 

George C. Booth, Sec. 
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OBITUARY 


The Rev. Oliver Randolph Heil 


It was a sad report indeed that sped its way 
around the Pittsburgh Synod late Friday eve- 
ning, telling of the threat of death to the Rev. 
Oliver Randolph Heil of Zelienople, Pa., by 
monoxide poisoning. Leaving his friends, he 
had made his way fo the garage to get his car. 
As was known to be his custom, he started the 
motor and then turned to open the heavy doors. 
The doors, half frozen in place, resisted his 
efforts and, overcome by the fumes, he fell, 
flashlight in hand, where he was found a little 
later. Very quickly he was taken to the Ell- 
wood City Hospital, where he lay two days 
without recovering consciousness. Death came 
at nine o’clock, Sunday evening, February 27, 
taking from our midst a loved personality and 
a young man of proved ability and fine promise. 

Pastor Heil was born July 30, 1903, in Wil- 
liamsport, Md., and was confirmed in St. John’s 
Church, Hagerstown, Md. His father, William 
O. Heil, is a merchant of Hagerstown, and his 
mother, who also survives him, though bed- 
ridden, was Nellie Grace Barber, before her 
marriage. Mr. Heil was a graduate of Gettys- 
burg College in the class of 1927, and completed 
his seminary training in Gettysburg in 1930, 
receiving his Bachelor of Divinity degree. Or- 
dained by the Maryland Synod at Hagerstown 
May 29 of that same year, he came to Pitts- 
burgh to be the assistant pastor of Trinity 
Church, North Side, then in the care of Dr. 
Alonzo J. Turkle. Two years later he was called 
to the English Lutheran Church of Zelienople, 
which he had served as pastor for nearly six 
years before his death. 

Possessed of rare social qualities, Pastor Heil 
commended himself to young and old alike. 
At the same time he had gained for himself 
the name of an able preacher and a sympathetic 
pastor. His marriage was to have occurred in 
the near future. 

Services were held in the English Lutheran 
Church of Zelienople, Monday, February 28, in 
charge of President H. H. Bagger, Dr. J. J. 
Myers, and Dr. C. W. White of the Pittsburgh 
Synod, who preached the sermon. Pastor Heil’s 
body lay in state at the church until six o’clock 
when, after brief prayers by Pastor Guy M. 
Wilson, it was taken to Hagerstown, the home 
of his parents. Young men of the church 
served as active pallbearers under the direc- 
tion of the church council. 

The final service was held in St. John’s 
Church, Hagerstown, Wednesday, March 2, at 
2.30 P. M_ The pastor of St. John’s, J. Edward 
Harms, D.D., was assisted by Dr. John Aberly, 
president of the Gettysburg Theological Sem- 
inary, and the Rev. Roy Sloop, pastor of St. 
Mark’s. Burial was made in Rose Hill Ceme- 
tery, Hagerstown, Md. Henry H. Bagger. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Doberstein, J. W., from 4119 Decatur St., Phila- 
cele: Pa., to 504 Haws Ave., Norristown, 


a. 
Gerberding, W. P., from 714 Fourth Ave., N., 
Barge, N. D., to 1242 Fourth St., N., Fargo, 


New: 

Larsen, E., from 70 Barthe St., Chatham, Ont., 
Canada, to R. F. D. 1, Merlin. Ont., Canada. 

Leamer, D.D., A. B., from 721 Twelfth St., 
Huntington, W. Va., to Oakland, Md. 

Lee, H. J., from Platteville, Wis., to McConell, 


Ill. 

McNally, R. L., from 126 Spruce St., Sunbury, 
Pa., to 623 Catawissa Ave., Sunbury, Pa. 

Nicely, Daniel W., from 503 Thomas St., Strouds- 
burg, Pa., to 204 Lycoming Ave., Willow 
Grove, Pa. 

Roof, Walter J., from 339 Marion St. Rock Hill, 
S. C., to Vale, N. C. 

Staub, Charles E., from 715 S. Third St., Clinton, 
Iowa, to Y. M. C. A., Clinton, Iowa. 

Stockman, E. D., from 812 Seventh Ave., Laurel, 
Miss., to 125 E. Palmetto St., Florence, S. C. 

Steinhauer, Donald L., from Sunset Ave., Chal- 
font, Pa., to 828 Tombler St., Bethlehem, Pa. 


The Scofield REFERENCE BIBLE | 


Printed on the new 


OXFORD MARES. 


is the thinnest ever made being only 34 of an inch thick. 


Just Published = LOOSE LEAF EDITION 
SCOFIELD REFERENCE BIBLE 


Large type, Oxford India paper, wide margins, 
Real Morocco, overlapping cover, 250 blank 
interleaving pages. No. 385x 

Send for Booklet How to Choose a Gift Bible 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS OR FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


- 'ORFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


18.50 


114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


SINGLE DOUBLE 
1000 ROOMS WITH BATH 
Three blocks from largest department 
stores and Empire State Building. Two 
auto entrances. Garage —free car 
delivery service. Conservative clien- 


tele. Special rates for family groups. 
Alburn M. Gutterson, Manager 


‘PRINCE GEORGE HOTEL 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 
Metal. Bells made of Copper 
‘\ m and Tin. Famous for full rich 
: i tones, volume and durability. 


A) 

i/ The Van Duzen Electrical 

Bell Ringer 

THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 


CHUR CH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


= 


HHOIR GOWNS 
SULPIT VESTMENTS 

Hangings: Ornaments-Fringes- 
“Furnishingsana Supplies- 
CATALOG. FREE ON REQUEST 


UE 
The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 
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CONFIRMATION GIFT BOOKLETS | 


WITH CERTIFICATE 


CONFIRMATION CANDLES 


By PAUL J. HOH 


A ; A booklet that includes the Confirmation certificate, promise, blessing, sixteen 
Contirmation “Candles” and blank pages for the individual’s Confirmation verse, the hymn, and 
Candles the names of the class. { 

The old sexton dreams and in his dream he sees in the candles lighted on the 
altar in readiness for the Confirmation service, faces of members of past classes. Each 
“Candle” tells of the life it symbolizes. In many of the lives, the Confirmation vow 
and blessing showed their influence and the flame either burned brightly or was re- 
kindled; in some, the flame went out. 

This is a book that the boy or girl of this age will read and can understand. The 
style is easy and attractive, the material is interesting and fraught with meaning. 
Christian virtues, Christian faith and hope, and the Confirmation vow will mean more 
to the young people who light their Confirmation candle this year. This is a book 
they will pick up and re-read in later years. 


Attractively Bound in White Art Paper Cover. With Envelope. 
Price, 25 cents a copy; $2.40 a dozen. 


A TOKEN OF YOUR CONFIRMATION, No. C-8. An ar- A TOKEN OF YOUR CONFIRMA- CONFIRMATION BOOKLET No. 
eae Geoeace and Roe. apie qrockles of TION, No. C-7. An oblong Con- C-17. Printed in colors with one 
welve pages and cover. In addition to a certificate page, aN tem Inala. catia. Goudie “fi q 
there is a selection of Scripture material appropriate t pee page devoted to a certificate an 

Se US TEES WO SET DUM O REIS, Ee cate, made up in a style some- the remaining pages containing 


the occasion. A very acceptable booklet for presenta- Saks 
tion to those received into membership by the rite of what similar to booklet C-8, but suitable quotations and Scripture 


confirmation. Selection of fifty different memory with different decorations and . 

verses. Size of booklets, 5% x 734 inches, and each in content. With envelope. Size, 7% anes Deere ee 

an envelope. 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. Also with x 5% inches, Size, 4% x 6%4 inches. 
GERMAN TEXT. 25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. Price, 15 cents each; $1.50 a dozen. 


NOTE.—As these booklets have the same title, always give the stock number indicated and price when ordering. 


THE ORDER FOR CONFIRMATION 


This booklet is intended to meet the demand for a confirma- 
tion gift book, with certificate, which provides The Order for 
Confirmation as contained in the Common Service Book. 


—— 


It will prove a much appreciated gift on this occasion and 
will help keep before the confirmand the privileges and respon- 
sibilities of the step taken. 


Its pages are beautifully ornamented with appropriate and 
appealing designs, some in vari-colored and others in gray-tone 
effects. A dainty type face is used. 


Twelve pages, with stiff card cover decorated in color and 


(ei bound with silk cord. Size, 5 x 7% inches. With Envelope. 


Price, 30 cents each; $3.00 a dozen. 


UPON THIS ROCK AT THE ALTAR AND AFTER 


By C. P. WILES, D.D. By DR. EZRA K. BELL 


Talks with young Christians upon such A booklet of helpful words to church 
subjects as should be brought clearly and members, whether they be newly con- 


forcefully before the minds of those who  fymed or of some years’ standing Dre sell 
are contemplating confessing their beliefs 
before the world, in the church. This coun- 
sel and encouragement, offered in a sym- 
pathetic way, should be put in the hands 
of all who are coming into full member- 
ship. The treatment of these themes is members, and to himself. 
“4| brief, simple, beautiful and direct. 

The ENVELOPE EDITION (art paper cover) either with Confirmation, Baptism or Open Certificate. The Open Certificate is for 
reception in any other way than confirmation or adult baptism and may be utilized also for these forms. In ordering specify the 


certificate wanted. 25 cents each; $2.40 a dozen. 
The BOOK EDITION (board covers) comes with Confirmation Certificate only. 35 cents each; $3.25 a dozen. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C. 


states clearly, simply and briefly the chief 
duties, privileges, opportunities and obli- 
gations of a church member and a true 
Christian to the church, the pastor, fellow- 


m4 


